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The  Hospital  and  Health  Survey  of  Cleveland  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Cleveland  Hospital  Council. 

The  Survey  Committee  appointed  to  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
work  and  through  whose  hands  this  report  has  been  received  for  publica- 
tion consisted  of  the  following: 

MALCOLM  L.  McBmDE,  Chairman; 

MRS.  ALFRED  A.  BREWSTER, 

THOMAS  COUGHLJN, 

RICHARD  F.  GRANT, 

SAMUEL  H.  HALLE, 

OTTO  MILLER, 

DR.  H.  L.  ROCK  WOOD, 

HOWELL  WRIGHT,  Secretary 

The  staff  responsible  for  the  work  were: 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D.,  Director, 

and  the  following  collaborators : 
GERTRUDE  E.  STURGES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Director; 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Hospital  and 

Dispensary  Survey; 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK,  B.  A.,  Director  of  the  Nursing  Survey; 
WADE  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Hygiene  Survey; 
DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Tuberculosis  Survey; 

S.  JOSEPHINE  BAKES,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H.,  Director  of  the  Infant 
and  Maternity  Survey; 

T.  W.  SALMON,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Survey; 
W.  F.  SNOW,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Survey; 
Louis  I.  DUBLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Vital  Statistics  Survey. 

The  expenses  of  the  Survey  and  of  the  publication  of  the  report  have 
been  met  by  appropriations  received  from  the  Community  Chest,  through 
the  Welfare  Federation,  of  which  the  Hospital  Council  is  a  member. 

The  report  as  a  whole,  or  by  sections,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Cleveland 
Hospital  Council.  A  list  of  the  parts  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  volume, 
together  with  prices. 
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Medical    Education    and    Practice 
in  Cleveland 

By.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  OF  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

WIIKKK  there  is  but  one  institution  of  learning  in  a  community,  deal- 
ing with  education  in  the  liberal  professions  primarily  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  care  of  disease,  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams and  accomplishment  is  easy  to  fix  and  the  resources  to  be  looked  to 
for  advancement  are  sharply  limited.     In  Cleveland  through  eliminations, 
mergers  and  absorptions  tne  Western  Reserve  University  finds  itself  at  the 
moment  the  only  institution  in  Cleveland  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
physicians,  dentists  and  pharmacists  for  the  legal  practice  of  these  profes- 
sions.    For  nurses  also  the  only  agency  offering  education  in  the  public 
health  field  is  provided  by  the  University. 

Since  public  service  in  the  field  of  medical  practice  and  in  preventive 
medicine  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  it  is  natural  that  where  failures 
of  imagination,  scope,  technic  and  standards  in  the  professions  are  found 
the  inquirer  turns  to  the  University  to  seek  the  cause.  University  education 
is  subject  to  the  same  three  main  limitations  as  affect  education  in  general 
and  they  are  apparently,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  ideals  of  the 
teachers,  the  character  of  administrative  leadership  and  organization,  and 
the  material  resources  to  provide  the  teachers  and  the  facilities  for  their 
development. 

For  the  noticeably  deficient  recognition  by  the  laity  and  by  the  medica 
profession  of  Cleveland,  of  many  specialties  in  medicine  which  now  demand 
long  preparation,  exclusive  devotion  and  constant  study  in  order  to  reap  the 
benefit  and  provide  the  service  which  modern  knowledge  permits,  we  can 
not  but  hold  the  policies  of  the  medical  teachers  responsible.  Under  both 
medicine  and  surgery  important  and  necessary  special  branches  have  devel- 
oped elsewhere  which  are  not  provided  for  in  Cleveland.  In  tuberculosis, 
cardiology,  neurology,  psychiatry,  urology,  industrial  and  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  orthopedics,  opportunities  have  been  and  are  still  lost  wrhich  the 
medical  school  owes  to  students,  practitioners  and  the  sick  of  the  city.  There 
is  much  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past  college  year  de- 
cisions have  been  reached  which  should  broaden  the  field  of  surgery  by  pro- 
viding for  a  department  of  orthopedics  having  a  large  measure  of  independent 
development,  and  under  the  general  head  of  medicine  will  arrange  for  a  de- 
partment of  psyhiatry  and  neurology  with  obligations  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  clinical  teaching  in  these  specialties.  Much  more  could  still  be 
done  to  encourage  and  as.-ist  undergraduate  students  and  recent  graduates 
to  cultivate  new  and  special  fields  in  research  and  practice  as  is  common  in 
other  centers  of  medical  education. 
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The  contact  made  with  a  wide  circle  of  workers  in  medical  and  kindred 
fields,  especially  among  those  concerned  with  the  social  and  preventive  appli- 
cation of  medical  sciences  in  Cleveland,  gradually  developed  the  conviction 
among  the  members  of  the  Survey  staff  that  the  regard,  respect,  dependence 
and  affection  felt  by  the  public  for  the  University  fall  far  short  of  what  one 
might  expect.  Little  exact  knowledge  was  found  to  be  possessed  concerning 
many  of  the  important  problems  of  medical  and  dental  education  by  those 
in  responsible  positions  as  trustees  and  executives. 

In  the  Medical  School  the  constitution  and  activities  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  faculty  seem  to  meet  all  the  needs  and  yet  contact  between 
the  faculty  and  the  trustees  is  on  an  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  basis. 
Definite  assignment  of  duties  and  responsibilities  are  not  called  for  from  the 
trustees.  It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  the  appeal  for  support 
for  education  should  be  based  on  recognition  by  the  public  of  eminent  ser- 
vice given  to  it  by  the  University,  and  upon  entire  confidence  in  the  practical 
value  of  the  training  given  and  of  the  researches  undertaken. 

In  the  words  of  the  business  salesman,  the  University  has  not  sold  itself 
to  the  Cleveland  public.  Leadership,  organization  and  service  are  needed 
with  this  object  in  view.  • 

To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  much  strength  to  the  University  organi- 
zation might  be  expected  by  enlisting  the  active  interest  and  work  of  trus- 
tees who  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  problems  of  industry,  professions 
and  public  service,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  the  honor  of  trusteeship  is 
rather  a  recognition  of  past  accomplishments  and  of  readiness  to  be  generous 
in  financial  support. 

Among  the  trustees  should  be  those  chosen  by  the  alumni  of  the  various 
professional  schools  from  their  own  professions,  officially  delegated  to  repre- 
sent the  graduates.  From  no  representative  group  of  citizens  will  be  found 
those  who  will  serve  the  University  more  faithfully  or  bring  to  its  councils 
more  vision,  ideals  and  influential  support  than  from  the  body  of  graduates 
of  the  Medical  School. 

As  to  the  third  element  in  determining  a  university's  ability  to  meet  its 
public  obligations :  namely,  material  resources  for  teaching  and  research,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  at  the  present  time  when  building  costs  are  so  exorbitant 
and  teachers  of  all  kinds  are  so  ill  paid,  the  simplest  business  logic  will  advise 
investment  largely  in  men,  brains  and  service  with,  for  the  time  being,  no 
more  outlay  on  buildings  than  is  necessary  to  give  adequate  facilities  for  the 
teachers,  the  classes  and  such  research  as  can  only  be  done  within  University 
buildings.  Once  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  financial  needs 
which  the  professional  colleges  face  is  outlined,  the  generosity  and  pride  of 
Clevelanders  in  their  important  public  undertaking,  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  can  be  counted  on  to  find  the  funds. 
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"I     CONSTRUCTION    AND    ENDOWMENT 

In  considering  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  large  undertakings 
which  face  the  trustees;  namely,  the  erection  of  new  Medical  School  build- 
ings and  endowment  <>r  more  adequate  financial  support  for  the  teaching 
departments  of  the  Medic  -a  I  School,  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
I'niversity  Hospital  (inrnp,  a  few  fundamental  statements  of  fact  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  are  offered  before  presenting  concrete  recommendations 
for  order  of  procedure,  as  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Trust 

In  the  first  place,  the  I  niversity  now  controls  at  City  Hospital,  at  Lake- 
side. at  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  at  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
such  facilities  for  clinical  teaching  as  meet  the  most  ambitious  needs  for  the 
highest  grade  of  medical  education,  and  very  broad  opportunities  for  re- 
search in  both  laboratory  and  clinical  branches  of  medical  science. 

At  lakeside  and  at  City  Hospital  936  beds  offering  clinical  material  in 
medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics,  contagious  diseases,  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
and  mental  disease  are  available  and  under  exclusive  University  control 
for  H  months  in  the  year.  Twenty-two  beds  for  maternity  cases  and  1,500 
confinements  a  year  in  in-  and  out-patient  services  are  available  for  teaching 
purposes.  With  the  proposed  doubling  of  the  capacity  of  City  Hospital,  to 
which  the  city  committed  itself  by  vote  at  the  primary  elections  in  April, 
1940,  the  field  for  clinical  study  at  that  hospital  will  l>e  still  further  increased. 
The  City  Hospital  will  probably  always  include  groups  of  patients  who  can- 
not legally  IK"  cared  for  except  in  such  a  public  hospital.  The  City  Hospital  will. 
in  all  probability,  always  have  a  larger  group  of  patients  available  for  clinical 
instruction  in  contagious  diseases,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  mental  and 
nervous  diseases,  chronic,  incurable  and  inoperable  medical  and  surgical 
cases  than  are  likely  to  be  or  should  be  accommodated  in  any  privately  con- 
trolled institution,  even  if  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching  purposes.  The 
value  of  this  asset  in  clinical  teaching  can  hardly  he  over-emphasized. 

i 

The  <l(»e  physical  situation  of  Medical  School  buildings,  in  relation  to 
the  home  of  other  faculties  of  the  university  departments,  is  considered  very 
desirable,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  for  the  broadest  and  most  catholic 
relationship  between  the  various  teaching  groups. 

The  control  by  a  university  medical  school  of  its  own  hospital,  in  order 
to  permit  of  intensive  study  and  special  methods  of  education  in  groups  of 
patients  selected  particularly  for  their  value  in  medical  education  and  re- 
search. is  considered  entirely  desirable  and  the  complete  dependency  of  a 
medical  school  upon  a  public  department  for  its  sole  hospital  facilities  is  not 
considered  safe  in  the  present  crude  and  politically  precarious  condition  of 
municipal  uovernment  in  Cleveland,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Tinted  States.  The 
physical  separation  of  the  City  Hospital  from  the  Medical  School  buildings, 
which  it  may  be  presumed  will  ultimately  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  campus,  would  not  necessarily  put  any  particular  inconvenience 
in  the  way  of  its  MM  l.\  medical  students,  although  the  time  of  medical 
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teachers  might  be  wasted  to  a  slight  degree  unless  there  were  certain  labora- 
tory or  research  facilities  added  to  the  City  Hospital  equipment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  University. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  project  for  which  money  should  be  raised  and 
plans  made  for  construction,  equipment  and  maintenance,  is  a  building  or 
buildings  for  the  Medical  School,  to  include  the  various  facilities  needed  for 
teaching  and  research,  such  as  can  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  immediate 
walls  of  the  hospital. 

It  is  recommended  that,  at  the  same  time  that  the  project  for  Medical 
School  buildings  is  undertaken,  the  trustees  prepare  a  plan  for  the  financial 
support,  either  by  endowment  or  with  annual  pledges,  which  will  provide 
adequately  for  the  salaries  and  service  needs  of  each  department,  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  provision  of  personnel  to  give  the  University  a  100%  .return  for 
its  investment  in  its  greatest  asset — the  brains  of  its  teachers. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  trustees  of  the  University  devote  their  best 
efforts  to  accomplish  such  changes  as  may  be  needed  in  the  City  Charter 
and  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  from  the  officers  of  the  city  government 
as  to  insure  the  appointment  of  trustees  selected  from  representative  groups 
of  citizens  by.  the  Mayor,  to  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
City  Hospital.  In  support  of  this  recommendation  it  must  be  said  that 
the  University  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  permanency  of  policy,  in  the  non- 
political  character  of  administration,  and  in  the  standard  of  equipment, 
service  and  support  given  to  the  City  Hospital  than  has  any  other  group 
in  the  community.  It  would  probably  cost  upward  of  $25,000,000  at 
present  construction  costs  for  the  University  to  obtain,  through  private 
means,  anything  approximating  the  range  of  material  for  clinical  teaching 
that  will  be  available  and  at  their  service  at  the  enlarged  City  Hospital.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  value  of  this  material  in  medical  education  is  now 
and  always  will  be  jeopardized  by  political  mischief  or  accident  until  the 
present  method  of  appointing  the  superintendent  of  City  Hospital  and  his 
responsibility  practically  direct  to  the  Mayor,  to  whom  alone  he  is  indebted 
for  his  appointment,  is  replaced  by  a  method  of  appointment  and  adminis- 
tration which  resembles  more  closely  the  system  found  necessary  to  insure 
continuous  and  high  grade  hospital  policies  and  administration  in  private 
institutions  under  boards  of  trustees.  It  is,  furthermore,  felt  that  the  Uni- 
versity owes  to  the  public  the  use  of  its  prestige  and  influence  to  get  the  City 
Hospital  out  of  politics,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  sick  poor  at 
City  Hospital  are  entitled  to  as  constant  and  scientific  medical  service  as 
the  University  would  expect  to  provide  in  its  own  privately  controlled  insti- 
tutions. 

When  the  above  three  main  accomplishments  have  been  successfully 
carried  to  completion  or  have  been  brought,  by  the  efforts  of  the  University, 
within  promise  of  accomplishment,  and  when  funds  have  been  obtained 
which  would  justify  undertaking  a  building  program,  at  a  cubic  foot  cost  for 
construction  considerably  less  it  is  hoped  than  prevails  at  the  present  time, 
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the  plans  of  the  University  Trustees  for  a  joint  hospital  project,  involving 
the  llaliies'  Il(»j)ital,  Maternity  Hospital  and  Lakeside  Hospital  should  be 
carried  through  essentially  as  they  are  at  present  worked  out  hut  not  neces- 
xarilv  as  ,-i  single  construction  undertaking.  There  is  good  reason  to  ex]>eet 
•ubttantial  benefits  to  result  from  prosecuting  all  these  projects  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  undertakings  is  kept  continu- 
ously in  mind. 

Of  the  needs  of  the  University  Medical  School  and  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  hospital  beds  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  hospital  service  for  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  is  much  greater  than  is  the  need  for  beds  for  maternity  or 
for  general  medical  and  surgical  patients.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  as  soon  as  funds  can  l>e  provided  the  trustees  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  the  so-called  Babies'  Hospital  project,  which  it  is  understood  will  provide 
for  children  of  all  ages  to  a  total  of  150  beds.  The  next  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, and  the  next  by  considerable  margin  of  importance  in  terms  of 
medical  teaching  or  community  need,  would  be  the  construction  of  a  Mater- 
nity Hospital  which  is  planned  for  100  beds.  In  approximately  the  same 
position,  but  perhaps  slightly  less  urgent  as  a  need  for  medical  education, 
though  obviously  needed  by  the  community  sooner  or  later,  is  the  erection 
of  the  new  Lakeside  Hospital.  As  soon  as  funds  can  l>e  provided,  therefore, 
should  come  the  construction  of  the  proposed  500-bed  hospital  for  general 
medical  and  surgical  patients,  including  a  pavilion  for  patients  with  mental 
and  nervous  disorders  for  the  department  of  psychiatry. 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Although  the  minimal  hospital  bed  needs  of  the  community  indicate 
that  Cleveland  will  require  the  additional  400  beds  which  the  University 
Group  project  would  provide  for  the  total  bed  capacity  of  Cleveland,  the  Sur- 
vey cannot  recommend  that  $12,000,000  be  spent  for  this  purpose  when 
medical  teaching  needs  do  not  demand  more  beds  and  when  that  number 
of  beds  could  be  provided  for  the  city  through  additions  to  other  hospitals 
at  a  half,  and  possibly  at  a  third,  of  this  expense,  if  built  solely  with  the  ob- 
ject of  providing  adequate  hospitalization  for  the  sick. 

Among  the  reasons  often  voiced  in  Cleveland  for  lack  of  full  professional 
and  public  trust  in  and  support  of  the  Medical  School  is  that,  under  the 
reasonable  argument  of  needs  for  clinical  teaching,  the  nomination  of  pro- 
fessional staffs  of  hospitals  is  permitted  by  the  trustees  of  certain  hospitals 
to  rest  with  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School.  Whether  or  not  there  is  jus- 
tice in  this  criticism  it  is  apparent  that  no  asset  accnies  to  the  Medical  School 
if  it  is  in  a  position  of  exclusive  control  over  facilities  not  really  needed  for 
teaching  purposes.  It  is  suggested  that  any  formal  affiliations  with  hos- 
pitals except  those  now  maintained  at  the  City  Hospital  and  the  three  organi- 
zations of  the  University  Hospital  Group,  (Lakeside,  Maternity  and  Babies') 
be  severed,  unless  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  hospitals  specifically  request 
the  University  through  its  medical  faculty  to  relieve  them  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  the  members  of  the  professional  staff  of  their  hospitals. 
Further  than  this  it  is  thought  that  the  funds  and  energies  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  and  its  teachers  should  not  be  devoted  to  operating  public  health  ser- 
vices such  as  a  city-wide  prenatal  and  maternity  service,  to  an  extent  greater 
than  is  needed  in  the  teaching  and  research  in  medicine.  To  demonstrate 
rather  than  to  operate  in  such  public  fields  would  seem  the  wiser  role. 

Another  matter  of  importance  to  the  University  in  its  relations  to  the 
public  is  its  contribution  of  part-time  service,  supervision,  and  direction  through 
members  of  its  teaching  staff  to  the  work  of  various  bureaus  of  the  Division 
of  Health.  It  is  thought  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  University  teachers 
to  be  held  in  an  advisory  capacity  rather  than  in  a  financial  relation  as  part- 
time  employes  of  the  city.  The  present  relationship  does  not  bring  credit  to 
the  University  although  the  services  are  of  a  grade  which  the  city  does  not 
seem  prepared  to  pay  for  at  their  true  value.  Any  criticism  of  the  public 
health  service  bears  back  upon  the  University  teachers  who  share  in  the 
responsibility  and  in  the  emoluments. 


CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  FACULTY  ORGANIZATTON 

Now  that  there  is  such  a  strong  and  increasingly  well-informed  current 
of  public  opinion  in  matters  relating  to  preventive  medicine  and  health 
development  it  would  seem  a  particularly  propitious  time  for  the  University 
to  undertake  in  its  Medical  School,  education  of  its  medical  students  in  their 
responsibilities  to  the  public  as  quasi-health  officers,  as  private  practitioners 
and  as  students  of  the  broad  facts  of  epidemiology.  There  is  no  clinical 
subject,  major  or  minor  specialty,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  treatment  to 
the  end  that  preventive  as  well  as  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  objectives 
may  be  taught  in  each  patient.  Systematic  instruction  in  public  health 
problems  and  methods  is  now  an  obligation  of  every  medical  school,  which 
can  no  longer  be  escaped  on  the  plea  of  an  overcrowded  curriculum. 

In  proposing  that  industrial  hygiene  be  developed  as  a  department  of 
the  medical  school  or  better  as  a  separate  small  school  under  the  wing  of  the 
medical  school  the  particular  local  need  of  Cleveland's  employers  for  trained 
medical  officers  in  their  plants  and  the  great  variety  of  industrial  hazards 
not  at  present  adequately  studied  and  guarded  against  in  the  interest  of  the 
employes,  are  to  be  particularly  emphasized.  It  would  be  unwise  to  confuse 
the  training  of  industrial  physicians  with  the  training  of  physicians  for 
careers  as  public  health  administrators. 

Details  of  a  course  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work 
have  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty  concerned,  by  the 
members  of  the  Survey  staff  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Health  Survey. 

Special  reasons  for  urging  endowment  for  a  department  of  industrial 
hygiene  will  be  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  industry,  Part  VII.  Now 
that  orthopedic  surgery  and  psychiatry  bid  fair  to  see  special  provision  made 
for  them,  there  remains  among  the  major  needs  a  special  opportunity  for 
urology  under  the  aegis  of  the  department  of  surgery. 
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dcnerous  praise  must  be  given  for  the  quality  and  scope,  the  leadership 
product  of  the  laboratory  sciences  as  taught  by  the  medical  faculty. 

The  study  of  physiology  and  functional  pathology  is  well  coordinated  by 
special  teaching  in  clinical  study  at  the  bedside. 

While  the  department  of  anatomy  has  ample  provision  for  staff  and  re- 
search and  is  particularly  favored  by  the  State  laws  under  which  a  collection 
of  material  of  very  great  value  has  been  obtained  in  the  course  of  many 
years  of  work,  the  fire  risk  of  the  present  unsuitable  quarters  gives  serious 
<-aiise  for  anxiety.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  teaching  of  em- 
bryology and  histology  are  not  as  well  coordinated  with  general  anatomy  as 
are  physiological  chemistry  and  general  physiology.  The  students  do  not 
at  present  get  the  best  that  the  teaching  staff  of  this  department 
and  the  modern  conception  of  anatomical  teaching  permit. 

Full-time  teaching  positions  for  the  head  of  the  main  clinical  depart- 
ments and  for  the  chief  assistants  in  clinical  instruction  are  much  to  be  de- 
sired and  would  be  welcomed  in  the  department  of  medicine  as  they  have 
been-  established  in  the  department  of  pediatrics. 

Private  practice  ambitions  will  always  run  counter  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions and  quality  of  medical  teaching. 

There  is  no  organization  of  clinical  departments  for  staff  conference, 
and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  detachment  and  lack  of  interest,  particularly 
among  those  whose  teaching  never  comes  under  the  critical  and  stimulating 
eye  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Policies  and  standards  of  instruction 
where  there  are  several  hospital  services  used  for  teaching  can  only  be  put 
on  a  sound  basis  by  frequent  departmental  staff  conferences.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  departments  of  pathology  and  physiology  there  is  little,  if 
any,  contact  established  l>etween  teaching  at  the  Medical  School  or  Lake- 
side and  the  teaching  at  City  Hospital. 

With  the  existing  active  executive  committee  of  the  medical  faculty  to 
relieve  that  body  of  the  burden  of  business  detail  and  to  be  ready  for  quick 
action  when  need  arises,  there  is  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  democ- 
ratize and  broaden  the  influence  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  forces  within  it, 
by  extending  ineml>crshi|>  and  vote  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  teaching 
staff.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  those  responsible  for  the  various  divi- 
sions of  teaching  meet  for  discussion  and  interchange  of  opinions  as  to  general 
policies  of  the  school.  Although  the  so-called  voting  faculty  of  24  might 
appear  to  give  a  broad  and  adequate  representation,  a  little  study  of  its 
membership  shows  how  restricted  it  is. 
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Medical  voting  faculty  consists  of: 

Votes  Members 

1 President  of  the  University. 

2 _ Senior  or  emeritus  professors,  inactive, 

not  teaching  or  in  touch  with  the 

college  work. 

1 Research   and   elective   teaching   pro- 
fessor only. 
20 „ : Active  in  teaching. 

24 

Among  the  20  active  teachers  are  four  who  teach  less  than  thirty-five 
scheduled  hours  a  year.  One  associate  professor  in  a  clinical  specialty  has  a 
vote  but  has  no  clinic  and  teaches  only  16  hours  a  year. 

If  there  were  departmental  staff  organizations  so  that  the  head  of  a 
department  really  represented  his  department  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
opinions,  teaching  practices  and  so  forth,  of  his  colleagues  and  assistants, 
even  this  limited  group  (20)  would  give  a  good  working  representation, 'but 
there  is  much  irrelevancy  in  the  assignment  of  voting  power  apparently,  for 
while  the  laboratory  subject  of  bio-chemistry  with  an  assistant  professor  is 
not  represented,  otology,  gynecology  and  genito-urinary  surgery  have  each 
a  vote. 

There  are  four  assistant  professors  who  teach  eighty  or  more  hours  each 
and  yet  have  no  voice  in  the  faculty;  not  that  representation  should  be 
based  on  the  hours  of  teaching  but  that  the  faculty  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  men  who  are  devoting  so  much  of  their  lives  to  medical 
teaching,  men  whose  youth  and  ambition  is  now  rather  a  neglected  asset. 

The  danger  of  clique  domination  by  clinical  interests,  where  the  great 
resources  of  hospital  and  college  laboratories  for  private  advancement  are 
available,  is  always  to  be  feared  in  medical  schools,  and  to  meet  such  a 
possibility  prompt  democratization  of  the  voting  faculty  is  recommended. 

Lack  of  sufficient  junior  assistants  particularly  at  City  Hospital  forbids 
the  thorough  working  up  of  the  amazingly  fertile  material  in  clinical  medi- 
cine, surgery  and  pediatrics.  Diseases  of  metabolism,  tuberculosis,  cardiac 
disease  and  mental  diseases  appear  to  have  but  little  consideration  in  the 
general  plan  of  training  of  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students. 

The  teaching  of  surgery  at  Lakeside  is  almost  exclusively  carried  out 
by  the  paid  resident  house  officers,  the  head  of  the  department  confining  his 
field  to  demonstrations  and  operative  clinics.  The  surgery  taught  at  City 
and  at  St.  Vincent's  hospitals  is  not  brought  into  any  definite  or  constant 
relation  in  the  way  of  subject  matter  or  sequence  with  the  teaching  at  Lake- 
side. There  is  generous  provision  for  research  in  both  surgery  and  medicine. 
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The  teaching  of  obstetrics  and  of  pediatrics  in  the  fields  of  private 
practice  and  of  preventive  medicine  is  excellent.  Tin-  department  of  |>cdia- 
tries  lacks  adequate  dispensary  service  for  children  over  three.  The  de- 
partment of  obstetrics  has  more  material  than  it  needs  for  teaching  pur- 
If  there  is  to  be  a  truly  modern  and  just  division  of  responsibility 
between  these  specialties,  the  new  horn  hahe  at  the  maternity  hospital  and 
in  the  homes  reached  l>y  the  out -patient  delivery  service,  should  he  turned 
over  at  once  to  the  care  of  the  pediatrists.  A  hahy  should  not  l>e  an  ob- 
stetrician's responsibility  once  it  is  separated  from  the  mother,  and  the 
most  important  age  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality is  precisely  the  j>eriod  when  the  babe  is  now  under  the  care  of  the 
obstetrician. 

The  Medical  School  lacks  the  attention  and  service  for  organization, 
development  and  coordination  of  its  various  departments  and  functions 
which  are  primarily  the  duty  of  the  Dean  of  a  professional  school.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  lack  of  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  problems, 
but  the  overwhelming  occupation  of  the  Dean  in  an  absorbing  ami  widely 
distributed  private  and  hospital  surgical  practice,  and  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  clinical  surgical  instruction  and  demonstration.  To  attempt  to 
maintain  adequate  direction  of  the  intricate  problems  of  the  Medical  School 
requires  more  time  and  undivided  attention  than  can  at  present  be  given  by 
the  Dean.  His  rare  and  invaluable  services  in  the  field  of  surgical  anatomy, 
pathology,  diagnosis  and  o|>erative  treatment  can  ill  be  spared  or  his  organ- 
izing ability  be  demanded  at  the  expense  of  his  professional  career. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ITS 
GRADUATES 

A  brief  summary  of  the  important  facts  about  the  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  School  and  the  part  its  graduates  play  in  the  professional 
life  of  Cleveland  may  properly  be  included  here. 

Organized  in  184S  this  school  officially  joined  the  University  in  1881. 
In  11)14  there  was  merged  with  the  Medical  School  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
ty the  Medical  Department  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  or  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  itself  a  product  of  mergers  of  the  Charity  Hos- 
Hospital  Medical  <  'olle^e,  which  combined  with  the  Medical  Department  of 
Wooster  University  in  1H70,  and  the  latter  institution  which  merged  with 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1896. 

From  1814  to  1899,  the  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine 
graduated  l.ns/i  physicians.  From  1900  to  1919  it  has  graduated  571  phy- 
sicians. Then  -raduated  in  1920,  45,  and  the  attendance  of  the  school 
during  the  academic  year  l!H!»-l!K»0  \\as  -.'-.':;.  divided  by  daaWS,  first  year 
H>.  M-cond  year  ,'H,  tliird  year  H,  and  fourth  year  M.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  school  to  limit  its  classes  to  fifty  students.  Laboratory  facilities  are 
inadequate  for  more. 
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The  number  of  the  teaching  staff  is  102  distributed  by  departments  as 
follows : 

Anatomy 8 

Biochemistry 2 

Physiology 3 

Pathology 11 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 3 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics 4 

Medicine _ 23 

Pediatrics 9 

Surgery 37 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 12 

112 

\ 

In  10  instances  teachers  hold  positions  in  two  departments.  At  Lake- 
side Hospital  forty  teachers  hold  staff  positions,  at  City  Hospital  twenty- 
three,  at  St.  Vincent's  Charity  Hospital  nine,  and  at  Maternity  Hospital 
four.  These  also  include  ten  duplications.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  clinical 
teachers  are  Western  Reserve  University  graduates. 

The  total  required  hours  of  work  in  the  present  four  year  course  at  the 
Western  Reserve  University  Medical  School  are  5,136  hours,  with  electives 
88  hours,  or  a  grand  total  of  5,224.  At  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago 
the  total  required  is  4,322  hours.  At  the  University  of  Michigan  it  is  4,545 
hours,  and  at  Leland  Stanford  4,182  hours. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  distribution  of  graduates  of^this 
school  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Cleveland. 

WESTERN  RESERVE   UNIVERSITY   GRADUATES  REMAINING  IN   CLEVELAND 

Years-Group  No.  of  Graduates         No.  Practising  in  Cleveland  Per  Cent 

1860-79  596  16  2.67 

1880-89  523  38  7.26 

1890-99  297  72  24.2 

1900-09  239  90  37.6 

1910-14  128  57  44.5 

1915-19  204  58  28.4 


Total  1987  331  ,  16.6 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  or  28.3%  of  1,169  physicians  in  Cleveland 
are  graduates  of  Western  Reserve  University  Medical  School.   Of  the  309 
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hospital  staff  |)ositions  in  Cleveland,  75  or  24.2%  are  held  by  Western  Re- 
serve University  uraduates  and  31  or  10%  by  Western  Reserve  University 
teachers,  graduates  of  other  schools,  or  a  total  of  34.2%  of  hospital  staff 
positions  held  by  Western  Reserve  University  graduates  and  teachers. 

The  following  three  tables  are  of  considerable  interest  to  teachers  and 

practitioners  of  medicine  in  Cleveland. 

TABLE  /.* 
Medical  Department,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 


Year 

;§3 
Estimated    2:=  3 
Popula- 
tion of      <a  2*3 
City         1£|J 

o.  of  Stu- 
dents 
egistered 

aduates 

JS    : 

TOTAL 

FEES 

1| 

^      "£ 
°C  £> 

££  s- 
|8   8  = 

Executive 
Officer 

0 

i£SS 

Z    « 

O 

S£ 

IK 

Jfe 

VR 

z5  13 

1910 

506,938 

A 

94 

21 

18 

$130 

$130 

$130 

$130 

84  34 

F.C.Waite.Sec. 

1911 

560,663 

A 

107-64J 

14 

12 

142 

135 

135 

135 

114  34 

«            « 

1912 

560,663 

A 

135-41  1 

35 

29 

142 

135 

135 

135 

89  34 

"            " 

1913 

560,663 

A- 

144-17f 

22 

21 

162 

155 

150 

155 

96  34 

«            « 

1914 

560,663 

A- 

153-4t 

30 

30 

162 

153 

150 

155 

90  33 

«            « 

1915 

639,431 

A 

169 

38 

37 

162 

155 

150 

155 

93  34 

"            " 

1916 

656,975 

A 

178 

49 

49 

162 

155 

150 

155 

96  34 

«            « 

1917 

656,975 

A 

165 

32 

32 

175 

160 

154 

155 

107  34 

C.A.Hamann, 

Dean 

1918 

674.073 

A 

181 

46 

46 

175 

160 

154 

155 

111  34 

"             " 

1919 

674,073 

A 

180 

41 

41 

175 

160 

154 

155 

110  34 

<«             « 

•  The  statistics  were  taken  from  the  Educational  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Attoctallon,  1910.  through  1919.  % 

t  This  number  represents  students  of  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (absorbed  by 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1910)  who  received  instruction  at  Western  Reserve  and  degree  from  Ohio 
Wesley  an. 

TABLE  II*. 
Distribution  of  Medical  Students  at  Wettern  Keteroe—By  States 


Alabama 
California 
Colorado 
Dist.  of  Colu. 

III 

~. 

1 

• 

>- 
I 

^iHlHS 

JlJlJIJt 

i2  22  22  SZ  2 

0        • 

1  1 

Pennsylvania 

o  Q  c  3  "5  '' 

co  co  H  H  3  i 

!  11 
ilil 

Wisconsin 
Foreign 

TOTALS 

1910  

..  ..  1 

4 

? 

111          1 

69 

g 

1    1 

i 

1    1 

94 

1911  1    ..    1     . 

..  ..  3 

5 

1 

1 

.  ..  1   1   1   ..  1   1  2 

139 

8 

.    1 

i 

1   2 

171 

19121   

..  ..  3 

ft 

2 

3 

..  2   1   1   ..  1   1   2 

132   1 

11 

2  1   . 

3 

.    2 

176 

1913  1    1   .... 

..  ..  2 

9 

1 

2 

1   1   1   ..   1   1   1   1 

114  2 

16 

1       2 

3 

1   2 

161 

1914      1 
1915 

.  3 
..  1   2 

2 

? 

3 
I 

2 
? 

.    1    ...   1    1        2 
1                        2 

113  2 
121   1 

13 

13 

....113. 
11115 

4 
6 

..  3 
1  6 

157 
169 

1916  .   ..   1   .. 

1   2  2 

1 

1 

2 

138 

in 

12116 

s 

3 

178 

1917       .   1    1 

.23 

2 

2 

2 

130 

8 

2           3 

1       3 

4 

165 

1918..  ..   1   1 

..  1  3 

4 

/ 

1 

1                    1 

139 

q 

2           3 

114 

6 

181 

19191  ..11 

1  ..  2 

3 

2 

1 

...  1   2 

136  .. 

11 

..  1   ..  ..  7  . 

5 

1  3 

180 

•Copied  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  A*»oclatlon. 
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TABLE  III.* 
Medical  College  Graduates 


Year 

Non- 
Sectarian 

Homeo- 
pathic 

Eclectic 

Physio-        Nonde- 
Med.            script 

Total 

W.  R.  U. 

Grads. 

%of 
Total 

1910 

4,113 

183 

114 

16             14 

4,440 

21 

.5 

1911 

4,006 

152 

110 

5 

4,273 

14 

.3 

1912 

4,206 

185 

92 

4,483 

35 

.8 

1913 

3,679 

209 

93 

3,981 

22 

.6 

1914 

3,370 

154 

70 



3,594 

30 

.8 

1915 

3,286 

195 

55 



3,536 

38 

1.0 

1916 

3,274 

166 

78 

.... 

3,518 

49 

1.3 

1917 

3,134 

180 

65 



3,379 

32 

.9 

1918 

2,454 

114 

42 

60 

2,670 

46 

1.7 

1919 

2,423 

89 

28 

116 

2,656 

41 

1.5 

*  Statistics  compiled  from  Table  VI.  page  502,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Aug.  16 
1919,  and  Educational  Numbers  of  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1910  through  1919 

The  Western  Reserve  University  Medical  School  is  classed  as  A,  1907  to  1919,  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  GRADUATES 

An  important  service  undertaken  by  the  Medical  School  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1920  has  been  the  offering  of  systematic  instruction  to  medical  grad- 
uates in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  including  the  necessary  accessory 
training  in  anatomy,  pathology,  laboratory  aids  in  diagnosis,  and  such  co- 
operation from  teachers  in  various  specialties  as  is  necessary.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  program  is  broad,  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  of  the  finest  and^the 
fees  are  moderate,  and  there  may  be  expected  from  the  modest  beginning  of 
this  year  with  a  class  of  23,  such  steady  development  and  appreciation  of 
the  work  as  will  go  far  to  win  generous  professional  support  for  the  Medical 
School  and  its  ideals.  Once  endowment  is  provided  or  annual  support  is 
assured  for  the  teaching  of  medical  undergraduates,  there  should  be  a  public 
appeal  made  to  support  graduate  teaching  in  the  medical  sciences,  not  alone 
in  summer  but  as  a  necessary  service  for  the  University  to  provide  for  the 
profession  throughout  the  year.  Both  the  short  courses  in  c^agnosis  and 
treatment  such  as  are  now  being  offered  and  courses  leading  to  the  proper 
training  of  specialists,  taking  one  or  two  years  of  combined  laboratory  and 
hospital  teaching,  are  urgently  needed  in  this  country. 
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There  are}  1,1  69  registered  physicians  in  Cleveland,  distributed  accord- 
ing to  theirj>\vn  statements  ;mioii^  the  different  fields  of  practice  as  follows. 


General  ..........  _  ............................  ........................................     878 

Surgery 

Surgery  87 

Orthopedic  Surgery  4  ..........................................       91 

Internal  Medicine  _____  .....................................................       16 

Tuberculosis  ........  ................................................................       10 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry 

Neurology  3 

Psychiatry  2 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry  7  ................................       12 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Obstetrics  14 

Gynecology  12 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  4  _____  „_  ...................       30 

Pediatrics.-  .....................................................................       23 

Ophthalmology,  Otology,   Laryngology  and   Rhinology 

Ophthalmology  12 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology  3 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology  4 

Otology,  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  21 

Ophthalmology,    Otology,    Laryngology    and 

Rhinology  15  _____  ......................  _  .............  ________       55 

Laboratory  Specialties 

Pathology  1 

Clinical  Pathology  2 

Roentgenology  9 

Bacteriology  1  ....................................  „  ..................       13 

Anesthesia  _____  ......................  _  ......................  _  ...................         3 

Dermatology  .....................  ___________         9 

Urology  .............  _____  .........................  ......  .......  ...............       11 

Public  Health  .....  ___  ......  ___         1 

Not  in  practice  __________  ................  ______       14 

Retired  .....  ___  __________  T...  ..  ..      ............  ________         3 

1,169 
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HOSPITAL  STAFF  SERVICE 

Estimating  the  number  of  internes  and  physicians  retired  or'not  prac- 
tising at  119  there  is  left  a  total  of  1,050  physicians  in  active  practice  (one 
to  every  758  of  the  population  of  Cleveland  in  1920).  Of  this  number  309 
or  29.4%  are  on  hospital  staffs. 

233  or  22.2%  are  on  the  staff  of  one  hospital. 
55    "    5.2%  "     "       "      "     "  two  hospitals. 
15    "    1.4%  "     "      "     "     "  three       " 
5    "      .5%  "     "       "      "     "  four         " 
1    "      .09%  is  "      "      "    "  five         "         (as  pathologist). 

That  29.4%  of  all  the  practising  physicians  of  Cleveland  should  control 
the  opportunities  of  education  and  personal  advancement  afforded  by  80% 
of  the  hospital  beds  of  the  city  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  Boston  about  42%  of  the  practising  physicians  enjoy  hospital  oppor- 
tunities. In  New  York  it  was  learned  from  a  recent  study  that  51.6%  of 
the  registered  physicians  have  hospital  or  dispensary  affiliations  (12.6%  only 
dispensary  affiliations,  12.8%  both  hospital  and  dispensary  affiliations  and 
26.2%  only  hospital  affiliations). 

Of  545  physicians  who  have  served  as  internes  in  Cleveland  hospitals 
chiefly  within  the  past  ten  years,  196  or  36%  are  now  practising  in  Cleve- 
land. These  graduates  who  represent  the  best  product  of  our  present 
methods  of  medical  education  should  be  attached  as  soon  as  possible  after 
leaving  their  hospital  to  some  hospital  service,  at  first  in  the  dispensary  or 
as  assistants  in  the  laboratory,  but  with  a  definite  future  of  clinical  oppor- 
tunity open  to  them  through  merit  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  some 
immediate  financial  gains  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  professional  training. 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Professional  organization  in  Cleveland  resembles  that  of  other  large 
cities  and  has  provided  the  resources  in  the  shape  of  library  and  meetings 
which  are  a  necessity  in  a  rapidly  developing  profession  and  one  in  which 
criticism  by  one's  fellows  and  discussion  of  results  and  scientific  Reports  play 
so  important  a  part. 

CLEVELAND  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE 

Previous  to  1902  there  were  two  medical  societies  in  Cleveland:  the 
Cleveland  Medical  Society  and  The  Cuyahoga  County  Medical  Society. 
In  1902  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  societies  mentioned  above.  The  Academy  membership  is  approxi- 
mately 600.  The  general  meetings  are  held  once  a  month  oi\  the  third 
Friday  of  the  month  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library 
Association.  The  Clinical  and  Pathological  section  meets  on  the  first,  and 
the  Experimental  mechcine  section  on  the  second  Friday  in  the  month. 
The  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Section  has  not  met  for  some  years.  The 
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\<  .nlemy  is  the  county  medical  society  and  is  the  local  constituent  unit  of 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  and  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Recently 'a  more  aggressive  spirit  has  come  over  the  Academy  and  with 
the  services  of  full-time  lay  assistance,  the  officers  have  undertaken  the  pub- 
lication of  a  bulletin  and  have  declared  their  intention  to  interest  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  profession  in  the  modern  problems  of  health  insurance 
and  legislation  of  various  kinds  affecting  the  professional  and  economic  status 
of  physicians  in  Ohio. 

The  responsibility  for  the  deplorable  conditions  which  exist  practically 
unchecked  among  the  foreign  born  population,  due  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  sick  and  the  well  by  quacks  and  patent  medicine  interests,  rests  to 
some  degree  if  not  chiefly  with  the  indifference  of  the  organized  medical 
profession.  The  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  is 
called  to  the  report  on  Quacks  and  Patent  Medicines  in  Relation  to  the 
Foreign  Born  of  Cleveland,  which  follows  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

In  1894  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library  Association  was  formed.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  a  considerable  number  of  books,  purchased  from  funds 
contributed  by  the  County  Medical  Society,  had  been  gathered  in  Case 
Library.  In  1895  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Case  Library.  The 
Library  set  aside  space  for  the  Association  books  and  agreed  to  care  for  and 
bind  them  and,  if  reimbursed  for  the  amount  expended  for  binding,  to  de- 
liver the  books  to  the  Association  upon  demand.  In  1898,  on  account  of 
lack  of  space,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Library  to  terminate  this  arrange- 
ment. After  due  delil)eration  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  Library  at 
2318  Prospect  Avenue  was  purchased  by  the  Association.  In  190fi  a  fire- 
proof stack-room  and  auditorium  were  added.  In  1919  the  j  roper ty  adjoin- 
ing on  the  west  was  purchased. 

The  Cleveland  Medical  Library  Association  is  incorporated  under  the 
( )hio  laws.  The  management  of  its  business  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Hoard 
of  Trustees,  who  act  through  an  Kxecutive  Committee.  The  traditional 
policy  is  the  re-election  of  officers  to  ensure  continuity  of  policy  and  con- 
servation in  the  handling  of  funds.  The  working  librarian  serves  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  The  hours  are  !>:.S()  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  To  the  general  public 
are  extended  reading  privileges.  Only  members  are  permitted  to  withdraw 
books. 

According  to  the  Librarian's  report  for  1919  the  total  numlx»r  of  volumes 
is  24,312.  SV?  hooks  were  loaned  during  the  year  and  l.K/i.S  visitors  to  the 
Library  were  registered.  The  Library  receives  !(>(>  different  journals. 

The  Library  is  supported  by  the  dues  of  its  memliers — about  260  in 
number — and  the  income  of  invested  funds,  the  total  of  the  funds  being 
somewhat  overl$270,000.  The  funds  are  handled  largely  by  two  trust 
companies. 
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The  Library  is  restrained  from  combining  with  any  other  society  or 
organization  by  terms  of  the  Allen  gift,  the  principal  of  which  is  $200,000. 

The  Library  which  has  capacity  for  doubling  its  present  contents  is  used 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  needs  of  the  profession.  That  less  than  six 
readers  a  day  visited  the  Library  and  less  than  one  book  was  borrowed  for 
each  medical  practitioner  of  the  city  in  1919,  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
acquisitiveness  of  the  physicians  in  the  field  of  modern  medicine,  and  reflects 
also  a  lack  of  adequate  advertisement  and  propaganda  by  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation itself  of  its  own  resources. 

The  policies  of  the  Library  are  liberal  and  its  financial  support  sufficient 
to  meet  many  more  needs  for  medical  references  than  seem  to  be  felt  by  the 
profession  in  Cleveland. 

THE  CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  publication  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  Journal  was  discontinued 
during  the  war  and  has  not  as  yet  been  resumed.  While  the  Journal  was  the 
official  organ  of  the  Academy  it  had  no  other  relation  with  the  Academy 
and  was  owned  and  published  by  a  separate  corporation  as  a  public-spirited 
enterprise,  not  for  profit.  The  Academy  contributed  to  the  Journal,  each 
year,  $2.00  per  member.  There  seems  to  be  no  urgent  need  for  the  resump- 
tion of  this  journal  at  a  time  when  every  economy  must  be  practised  to  per- 
mit the  survival  of  those  which  serve  a  wider  audience  and  offer  space  for 
most  of  the  important  contributions  to  medical  science. 

PRIVATE  MEDICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  are  several  private  medical  organizations  serving  to  some  degree 
social  and  scientific  needs  of  the  profession.  Among  these  are  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society  which  was  organized  in  1865  (there  are  at  present 
about  150  members),  the  Cleveland  Colored  Medical  Society  organized 
in  1916  (30  members,  18  of  whom  are  doctors,  8  dentists  and  4  pharmacists), 
and  the  Cleveland  Public  Health  Association,  a  branch  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  organized  May  21,  1919  (the  membership  is  45, 
and  is  limited  to  those  who  are  members  of  the  national  organization). 

PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  medical  profession  has  suffered  severely  in  its  development  in 
Cleveland  by  reason  of  the  serious  shortage  of  hospital  beds.  Visiting  ser- 
vices which  will  be  needed  when  the  necessary  increment  of  beds  is  added 
to  existing  hospital  capacities  should  provide  openings  for  most  of  the  pro- 
fession willing  and  trained  to  give  a  high  grade  of  service  in  hospitals. 

0 

There  is  lacking  in  Cleveland  that  unity  of  spirit  among  the  physicians 
which  comes  from  a  just  distribution  of  equal  opportunities  and  from  generous 
support,  encouragement  and  advancement  of  the  young  and  ambitious  by 
their  seniors. 
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A  Keller  trained  ^roup  <»r  with  higher  praleMMMUl  ideals  \\onld  be  hard 
to  find  than  the  recent  graduates  of  the  local  medical  school.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  quicker  recognition,  particularly  those  who  have  dedicated 
theinselve-  to  various  of  the  special  fields  of  laboratory  and  clinical  prac- 
tice. lines  of  effort  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  Cleveland. 

\<  i-oniing  to  information  obtained  from  those  chiefly  concerned 
with  general  medical  practice  and  consultation  work  in  internal  medicine, 
there  is  a  very  unusual  indifference  among  Cleveland  physicians  to  the 
value  of  laboratory  tests  in  confirmation  of  diagnosis  or  as  checks  upon 
clinical  impressions  ;md  physical  findings  in  the  cause  of  disease.  The  use 
of  the  tests  in  medical  practice  now  available  in  the  fields  of  blood  chemistry 
and  immunology  is  practically  unknown  in  Cleveland. 

AUTOPSIKS 

\  comment  which  could  not  fail  to  come  to  the  lips  of  any  visiting 
physician,  particularly  from  European  medical  teaching  centers,  would 
certainly  be  that  the  use  of  the  autopsy  is  not  appreciated  as,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  valuable  postgraduate  education  for  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  the  cause  of  a  respectful  humility  among  teachers  and  students 
alike  in  the  presence  of  the  secrets  of  disease. 

During  l!)l!)  there  were  recorded  45.)  autopsies  in  the  hospitals  of  Cleve- 
land, and  it  is  fairly  clear  that  autopsies  are  rarely  performed  outside  of 
hospitals  on  private  patients  and  about  as  rarely,  in  the  honest  meaning  of 
the  term,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coroner's  office. 

Of  the  i:>.~>  recorded  autopsies  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list 
that  351  were  performed  in  the  hospitals  \\here  medical  teaching  is  carried 
on:  namely,  at  City,  Lakeside,  St.  Vincent's  and  Mateniity. 

AUTOPSIES   PEKFOKMED   IN   CLEVELAND  HOSPITALS  IN   1919 

City  ....................................................  209  approximately 

Fairview  ............................................  0 

Glenville  ...........................................  1  or  2 

Grace  .........  __  .....................................  unknown 

Huron  Road  ....................................  5 

Lakeside  __  .......................................  1  10 

Lutheran..  .....  ........  0 

Maternity      ............................  8 

Mount  Sinai  _____  ...........................  50 

Provident  ..........  .....................  -   ,  0 

St.  Alexis  ....................................  unknown 

St.  Ann's                                            .  20  orphanage  children 

St.  Clair                                     .........  1 

St.  John's                                   ........  20 

St.  Luke's  5 

St.  Vincent's  27 

Woman's  0 

Lakewood                                   .......  a  few 

455 
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liven  at  the  hospitals  where  post-mortem  study  is  urged  and  has  its  best 
chance  in  Cleveland  the  percentage  of  deaths  which  come  to  autopsy  is  piti- 
fully small  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  list. 


Year 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Lakeside  Hospital 

Deaths  Autopsies 

226  85 


243 
284 
273 
350 
317 


107 

114 

97 

64 

110 


Percentage 

38 
44 
40 
35 
18 
37 


Year 

1917 
1918 
1919 


City  Hospital 
Deaths  Autopsies 


1,168 

1,211 

863 


156 
202 
207 


Percentage 

13 
17 
24 


Year 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
Deaths  Autopsies 


131 
182 
178 
331 


16 
18 
21 
16 


Percentage 

12 

10 

12 

5 


The  pathologists  of  the  hospitals  are  well  aware  of  the  neglect  of  the 
post-mortem  as  an  invaluable  educative  resource,  but  interest  is  rarely  as 
keen  among  the  surgeons  and  physicians  on  duty. 

Public  Health  administration  and  the  practice  of  curative  medicine  alike 
would  be  gainers  if  a  post-mortem  examination  were  required  in  every  death 
occurring  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  It  is  distinctly  a  duty  of  the  Hospital 
Council  to  take  a  definite  stand  in  this  matter,  see  that  hospital  superin- 
tendents feel  their  responsibility  for  obtaining  consent  for  autopsies  from 
the  family  or  friends  of  the  deceased  and  apply  this  necessary  control  obser- 
vation to  the  clinical  and  operative  services  of  the  attending  staff. 

No  better  statement  as  to  the  action  it  is  desirable  to  take  can  be  found 
than  the  following  quotation  from  the  writings  of  the  leading  pathologist  of 
Cleveland. 
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"Investigations  of  the  cause  of  the  general  shortcoming  of  American  medicine  in 
studying  the  accuracy  of  clinical  diagnosis  lead  to  a  variety  of  explanations  and  an  equal 
variety  of  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  latter  may  be  thus  summarized: 

There  should  be: 

1.  Education  of  the  public  as  to  the  importance  of  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations to  public  health. 

2.  Improvement    of   legislation:    (a)    obviation    of  the   necessity    for 
written  permission  to  perform  a  necropsy,  and  (A)  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  anatomic  dissection  and  the  necropsy. 

3.  Improvement  of  hospital  regulations. 

4.  Increased  development  of  the  interest  of  physicians  in  the  necropsy. 

5.  Encouragement  of  the  selfish  interest  in  post-mortems  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  relatives  of  the  dead. 

6.  Assignment,   in   large   hospitals,   of  certain   persons  whose   special 
duty  it  shall  be  to  secure  permission  for  post-mortem  examinations. 

7.  Information  given  the  family  as  to  the  conditions  disclosed  by  the 
necropsy. 

8.  A  request  for  necropsy  in  every  fatal  case  in  hospital  or  private 
practice. 

9.  Establishment  in  the  hospitals  of  regular  clinical  pathologic  con- 
ferences. 

We  would  suggest,  in  addition,  that  the  subject  is  of  direct  importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  medicine  and  that  those  interesting  themselves  in  this  subject  point 
out  to  the  employers  and  employes  the  value  to  medicine  and  industry  of  post-mortem 
examinations.  The  suggested  alteration  of  actuarial  figures  regarding  life  insurance  is  of 
similar  importance  to  the  so-called  health  insurance." 


RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1.  New  trustees  who  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  problems  of  industry,  of  the 
professions  and  of  public  service,  be  added  to  the  present  number  of  trustees  or  be  ap- 
pointed when  the  terms  of  those  trustees  now  serving  expire. 

2.  One  or  more  trustees,  chosen  by  the  alumni  of  the  Medical  School  from  their 
own  number,  be  elected  to  the  Board. 

3.  Medical  School  buildings  be  erected  at  a  site  which  will  permit  of  convenient 
contact  between  the  medical  faculty  and  the  faculties  of  the  other  University  schools. 

4.  In  addition  to  its  control  of  the  exceptionally  abundant  facilities  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital  for  the  teaching  of  clinical   medicine  to  undergraduates,   the  University   Medical 
School  maintain  such  affiliations  as  it  now  has  with  Lakeside,  Maternity  and  Babies' 
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Hospital,  permitting  medical  research  and  study  in  methods  of  teaching  which  can  hardly 
be  carried  out  with  such  entire  liberty  in  an  institution  of  the  public  nature  of  City  Hospi- 
tal, where  political  and  financial  difficulties  may  interfere  occasionally  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  scientific  medical  teaching  and  study. 

5.  The  trustees  discontinue  formal  affiliations  for  the  Medical  School  with  other 
hospitals  than  the  City  Hospital  and  the  three  included  in  the  University  group,  so  far  as 
systematic  teaching  activities  are  concerned. 

6.  At  the  same  time  that  the  project  for  Medical  School  buildings  is  undertaken 
the  trustees  prepare  a  plan  for  financial  support,  either  by  endowment  or  through  annual 
pledges,  which  will  adequately  provide  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the  maintenance 
and  service  needs  of  each  department  of  the  Medical  School. 

7.  The  trustees  of  the  University  devote  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  such  changes 
in  the  City  Charter  as  may  be  found  practicable^  and  such  action  from  the  officers  of  the 
city  government  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  trustees  to 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  City  Hospital,  such  trustees  to  be  selected 
from  representative  groups  of  citizens  by  the  Mayor  and  to  be  appointed  by  him. 

8.  The  building  of  the  new  hospital  group,   either  as  one  construction  undertaking 
(if  ample  funds  are  available)  or  in  sequence  (in  the  following  order  of  preference — Babies' 
Hospital,  Maternity  Hospital  and  Lakeside  Hospital)  be  commenced  when  the  construction 
of  Medical  School  buildings,  the  provision  of  endowment  or  adequate  annual  support  for 
teaching  and  the  removal  of  City  Hospital  from  the  probability  of  political  mismanagement 
have  been  assured,  or  at  least  have  been  so  planned  for  that  their  accomplishment  will 
parallel,  if  not  precede,  the  group  hospital  construction. 

9.  Neither  funds  nor  the  energies  of  University  teachers  or  institutions  be  devoted 
to  the  operation  of  public  facilities  and  medical  services,  except  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  made 
to  contribute  or  are  found  necessary  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  the  medical  sciences. 

10.  The  University  discourage  the  employment  of  its  officers  on  a  part-time  basis 
in  positions  under  the  city  government. 

11.  Systematic  instruction  in  the  problems  and  principles  of  preventive  medicine  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  undergraduate  students  without  necessarily  adding  a  new 
department  or  increasing  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  now  given  to  medical  stu- 
dents. 

12.  A  department  for  the  training  of  physicians  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine 
be  established  as  soon  as  adequate  funds  can  be  provided,  this  department  and  its  func- 
tions not   to  be  confused  with  such  efforts  as  the  University  may  undertake  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  others  for  the  career  of  public  health  administrators. 

13.  The  trustees  push  forward  vigorously  with  the  present  plans  for  a  department 
of  orthopedics,  under  the  general  department  of  surgery,  but  free  to  develop  its  own  teach- 
ing and  research  policies,  with  clinical  facilities  independent  of  those  of  general  surgery. 

14.  A  department  of  psychiatry  with  a  similar  independence  under  the  general 
department  of  medicine  be  organized  and  provided  with  independent  clinical  facilities. 

15.  A  department  of  urology  be  added  to  the  independent  special  departments 
under  the  department  of  mrgery. 
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16.  The  ext^sion  of  the  principle  of  full-time  teaching  positions  for  the  heads  of 
the  main  clinical  departments  and  for  the  chief  assistants  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  salaries 
can  be  assured,  adequate  to  attract  trained  teachers  and  to  permit  of  their  having  ample 
time  for  research. 

17.  The  medical  faculty  adopt  the  policy  of  having  staff  conferences  in  each  depart- 
ment to  provide  for  uniform  teaching  policies  and  practice  in  the  various  clinical  hospital 
services  used  by  these  departments. 

18.  The  voting  faculty  of  the  Medical  School  drop  its  inactive  and  absentee  members 
and  add  not  less  than  ten  more  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  assistant  professors,  demon- 
strators and  others,  in  order  to  make  of  this  body  a  real  academic  forum,  democratic  in 
nature,  and  permitting  a  much  broader  representation  from  those  carrying  the  major 
burden  of  the  teaching  work. 

19.  To  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  be  assigned  the  responsibility  and  care  for 
new-born  babies  at  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  in  the  maternity  service  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital. 

20.  The  trustees  of  the  University  encourage  and  give  their  active  support  to  the 
new  undertaking  of  the  medical  faculty  in  the  field  of  medical  education  for  graduate 
physicians. 

21.  The  Hospital    Council  take  an  active  interest  in  increasing  the  performance  of 
poet- mortem  examinations  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  quality  of  medical  and  surgical 
services  in  the  hospitals. 
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Quacks  and.  Patent  Medicines 

By  MARY  STRONG  BURNS 

THERE  are  many  perils  in  being  an  immigrant  in  Cleveland,  but  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  to  his  pocket,  health  and  native  faith  is  the 
quack  medical  practitioner.     With  an  estimated  513,000  of  the  city's 
731,156  population  either  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage  in  1917,  we 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  foreign- 
born  with  limited  education  and  no  English  to  pass  unscathed  through  a 
labyrinth  of  new  customs — good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

The  doctor,  as  popularly  conceived  by  the  uneducated,  is  a  mystery  at 
best,  something  of  a  magician  from  whom  the  patient  dares  expect  only  a 
small  part  of  the  truth  and  no  explanation  of  it.  The  immigrant  learns 
that  the  reputable  doctor  of  medicine  must  have  "M.  D."  after  his  name  (even 
though  it  means  as  little  to  the  immigrant  as  to  the  street  gamin  who  "guessed 
it  meant  More  Dope"),  and  when  he  pauses  before  an  office  door  placarded 
"M.  T.  D.,  D.  C.,  D.  S.  T.,  Ph.  C."  he  may  be  forgiven  for  imagining  that 
he  stands  before  an  even  greater  "Professor"  than  the  law  requires.  He 
finds  as  wide  a  choice  of  doctors  as  of  religions,  and  as  he  hesitates,  bewildered, 
the  more  watchful  and  aggressive  forces  find  him. 

Of  these  the  quack  doctors  are  most  successful  because  they  set  forth  in 
that  particular  foreign  language  newspaper  which  the  immigrant  reads  as 
the  one  intelligible  guide  to  his  new  country,  a  convincing  statement  of  skill, 
learning  and  sympathy,  promising  (with  reservations  so  deftly  inserted  as 
to  be  almost  unnoticeable)  health  free  or  at  minimum  cost.  Even  though 
the  immigrant  feels  well  and  in  no  need  of  medical  care  the  quack's  repeated 
message  and  the  long  list  of  "troubles  and  diseases"  is  ever  present  and 
suggestive,  so  that  the  susceptible  imagination  of  the  future  victim  is  soon 
won  over  to  a  conviction  of  some  bodily  frailty.  The  quack,  at  the  first 
examination,  finds  more  serious  ailments,  the  "cure"  of  which  will  generally 
necessitate  an  expenditure  to  the  limit  of  the  patient's  resources  and  large 
enough  to  include  the  high  cost  of  advertising. 

The  foreign  language  newspapers  derive  from  30  per  cent  to  60  percent 
of  their  advertising  income  from  the  fraudulent  statements  of  quack  prac- 
titioners and  patent  medicine  interests.  It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  the  Italian  paper  //  Progresso  and  the  Polish  paper  Ameryka 
Echo  circulated  here  derive  60  per  cent  of  their  income  from  these  sources. 
In  one  of  these,  one  advertisement  of  "  Parto-Glory, "  containing  723  words, 
cost  about  $125. 

There  are  twenty-one  newspapers  not  printed  in  English  circulated  in 
Cleveland,  published  locally.  These  are  mostly  papers  of  national  circula- 
tion. There  are  also  eleven  foreign  language  papers.  Taking  all  together, 
twelve  different  languages  are  used:  Bohemian,  German,  Greek,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  Swedish  and 
Ukrainian.  The  papers  published  here,  with  the  exception  of  three,  carry 
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only  advertisements  of  physicians  and  medical  agencies  doing  business  from 
;i  ( 'leveland  office,  and  nearly  one-third  of  their  advertising  income  is  derived 
from  this  source.  The  papers  published  out  of  town  hut  circulated  in  Cleve- 
land are:  four  published  in  New  York  and  one  each  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Jersey  City.  Middletown,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  and  Toledo.  These  do  not  con- 
tain advertisements  of  Cleveland  quacks,  although  they  are  not  limited  to 
local  advertising.  They  do,  however,  contain  advertisements  of  62  quack 
doctors  from  other  cities,  and  of  these  only  two  from  Detroit  are  duplicated 
in  the  list  of  out-of-town  quacks  who  advertise  in  the  foreign  language  papers 
published  in  Cleveland. 

Of  the  2~)  physicians  having  offices  in  town  and  advertising  in  the  Cleve- 
land foreign  language  newspapers,  one  uses  papers  in  six  languages,  one,  four 
languages,  three,  two  languages  and  twenty,  one  language.  Thirteen  of  these 
physicians  advertise  only  their  address  and  office  hours.  This  is  an  admit- 
tedly ethical  and  legitimate  procedure  among  foreigners.  The  doctor  i»ay 
thus  announce  his  presence  to  people  of  his  own  race.  Because  of  this  prece- 
dent the  quack  practitioner  may  use  a  more  elaborate  form  without  arousing 
suspicion,  the  foreign-born  reader  often  getting  the  idea  that  the  newspaper 
itself  is  setting  forth  the  doctor's  skill  and  goodness.  Thus  eight  of  the 
twenty-five  physicians  advertised  to  treat  at  their  offices  "all  sicknesses  of 
men  and  women,  especially  sicknesses  of  the  blood,  heart,  kidneys,  lungs, 
nerves,  nose  and  throat;"  two  treat  "blood  and  skin  diseases,"  and  two 
others  treat  "men  only."  evading  a  more  open  reference  to  venereal  disease. 

In  this  class  is  the  ty|>e  of  office  whose  apparent  head,  the  quack  doctor, 
is  under  the  control  of  an  unscrupulous  business  syndicate.  This  syndicate 
manages  offices  in  a  number  of  large  cities,  guaranteeing  salaries  and  a  cer- 
tain |>ercentage  to  the  doctor  in  charge,  but  claiming  the  fees  of  the  patients. 
In  one  of  these  offices  in  Cleveland  when  business  \\a>  interrupted  by  arre-t. 
the  receipts  for  the  year  were  found  to  have  amounted  to  $40,000.  If  illegal 
practice  is  detected  the  business  manager  of  the  syndicate  appears,  pays  the 
linex,  e|o>es  the  office  and  spirits  his  doctor  away  to  an  office  in  another  city 
where  a  new  name  and  locality  will  make  him  more  valuable  than  ever. 
After  the  affair  ha>  slip|x>d  out  of  the  public  mind,  the  syndicate  opens  its 
( Mevelaml  ofiice  at  a  different  address  and  in  charge  of  a  new  agent  and  the 
game  begins  again.  The  agent  of  tlic  syndicate  may  or  may  not  be  a  licensed 
practitioner.  He  may  have  had  his  license  revoked  in  another  state.  In 
any  <  a>c  hi^  medical  knowledge  is  less  in  demand  than  his  skill  at  getting  a 
cash  return  for  any  imitation  of  it.  If  a  license  is  necessary  to  avoid  >u^- 
picion  and  the  agent  does  not  possess  one,  some  unsuccessful,  though  once 
ethical,  practitioner  is  lured  into  the  Bailie  on  the  promise  of  a  small  regular 
salary,  and  when  the  crash  comes  he  is  usually  left  to  be  the  seajx'goat  and 
MTVC  the  x-utence. 

The  eight  out-of-to\\  n  physician^  advertising  in  foreign  language  papers 
published  in  Cleveland  have  o||ice>  as  fol|o\\>:  one  in  Akmn.  one  in  Chicago, 
three  in  Detroit,  one  in  I'alersoii,  V  .1.;  one  in  Syracu-c.  V  N  \  private 
clinic  in  Neu  York  advertises  in  a  (icrman  paper.  The  Hungarian  paper 
published  the  notices  of  the  Paterson  and  Syracuse  doctors  and  of  t  \\  o  from 
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Detroit;  the  Roumanian  those  of  Akron  and  Chicago  doctors,  and  one  from 
Detroit.  The  advertisements  of  these  out-of-town  physicians  show  that  five 
would  treat  ''all  troubles,"  one  will  treat  "men  only,"  one  "rheumatism 
and  kidney  troubles,"  and  one  chronic  diseases.  One  states  that  he  will 
send  medicines  and  advice;  one  offers  a  book,  The  Friend  of  Youth;  one  de- 
clares "Hundreds  travel  to  see  me,  no  treatment  through  letters;"  another 
invites,  "Come,  or  ask  advice." 

The  appeal  of  the  quack  is  effectively  adapted  to  the  susceptible  foreign 
temperament.  In  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  his  own  tongue  the  reader 
is  tempted,  cajoled,  lured,  warned  and  roused  to  fear;  trading  on  his  natural 
credulity,  the  wording  of  the  advertisement  is  carefully  managed  so  as  to 
imply,  rather  than  guarantee,  a  cure.  The  appeal  of  money  saving  is  most 
frequent.  "My  advice  is  free;"  "I  will  help  you  with  the  best  medical  care 
for  such  price  as  you  can  pay;"  "I  do  not  charge  for  examination  if  you  are- 
one  of  my  patients;"  "X-Ray  examinations  only  $1;"  "Pay  after  you  are 
cured."  This  type  of  appeal  is  in  constant  use.  Other  types  are  here  set 
ddwn. 

The  appeal  of  encouragement:  "No  matter  what  illness  you  have  if  you 
have  failed  to  find  health  from  others,  come  to  me;"  "With  success  I  have 
cured  many.  What  I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you;"  "Men  and 
women  my  specialty." 

The  appeal  of  fear,  urging  to  prompt  action:  "Remember  that  neglect- 
ing your  trouble  makes  it  worse;"  "I  have  saved  hundreds  from  the  operating 
table." 

The  appeal  through  promise  of  a  common  language:  "You  can  hold 
conversation  with  me  in  your  own  tongue;"-  "Come  to  me  and  be  well 
informed  about  your  sickness  and  understand  how  you  can  be  cured;" 
"Here  we  speak  Hungarian;"  "We  speak  Polish,"  etc. 

The  appeal  of  race:  One  florid  description  of  sundry  abilities  is  headed: 
"To  my  sick  Roumanian  Brothers;"  "To  my  sick  Lithuanian  Brothers  "- 
the  nationality  mentioned  changing  with  the  language  of  the  paper.  Another 
who  still  practises  in  spite  of  past  fines  and  sentences  uses  this  subtle  method, 
"A  message  to  the  Italians.  Sick  Italians,  do  not  be  discouraged.  Thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  have  found  health  and  happiness  by  going  to  see 
Dr.  Landis.  His  treatments  are  simply  marvelous!" 

The  appeal  of  special  skill  and  "method  cures":  "I  use  X-Ray  and 
electrical  machines  and  my  own  new  methods  of  treatment.  By  these 
methods  you  will  recover  health  in  the  quickest  possible  time;"  "To  save 
the  stomach  my  practice  is  to  inject  the  medicine  directly  into  the  arteries, 
which  hastens  considerably  the  process  of  restoring  to  health." 

« 

The  appeal  to  the  imagination:  "Formerly  doctor  to  the  Czar;"  "A 
Polish  doctor  returned  from  U.  S.  Army  Service  in  France.  Come  and 
place  your  confidence  in  me." 
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The  ap}>eal  to  sentiment:  "If  you  are  well  yourself,  yet  there  are  some 
who  need  help.  Send  us  the  names  of  others  who  are  sick  and  save  them 
while  there  is  a  chance." 

The  type  of  ap]x»al  is  more  vivid  and  dramatic  in  Italian,  Polish  and  Hun- 
garian papers;  while  that  in  Swedish,  Lithuanian  and  (icrman  is  more  matter- 
of-fact. 

No  fake  advertising  was  found  in  the  Greek  paper,  Atlantis. 

In  addition  to  the  appeal  of  the  quack,  the  foreign  language  press  abounds 
in  advertisements  of  patent,  or  more  properly,  proprietary  medicines  offered 
by  "medical  institutes,"  "medical  companies,"  drug  manufacturers  and 
retail  drug  stores.  These  usually  claim  in  the  newspapers  to  be  remarkable 
cures  for  almost  every  disease  that  one  may  have,  while  the  label  on  the 
bottle  is  more  modest  since  that  must  conform  to  the  food  and  drug  act. 
This  act,  known  as  the  "Pure  Food  Law."  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  seal 
of  perfection,  whereas  it  merely  insists  that  the  manufacturer  shall  make 
no  false  or  misleading  statement  on  the  label  of  the  bottle  as  to  its  content ^ 
or  curative  power.  It  does  not  affect  products  made  and  sold  within  the 
state.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  certain  dangerous  drugs  unless  their  presence 
is  declared,  yet  allows  other  dangerous  drugs  to  l>e  used  ami  not  declared. 
While  the  label  must  tell  the  truth  the  advertiser  need  not  be  so  punctilious 
and  in  his  hands  the  patent  medicine  takes  on  new  jxnvers.  Some  of  the 
advertisements  ask  the  patient  to  send  by  mail  to  the  factory  for  medicine. 
Others  would  send  medicine  and  instructions  for  treatment  by  mail.  Still 
others  announce  that  their  product  may  be  bought  anywhere.  The  Roman 
Medicine  Company  announces,  "Our  institution  is  under  the  suj>ervision  of 
well-known  medics  from  the  old  country.  It  was  established  to  relieve  our 
countrymen  of  their  sufferings.  After  years  of  labor  and  research  we  dis- 
covered what  is  indispensable  to  cure  our  brothers  of  their  sickness.  Put  a 
cross  (X)  on  the  illness  from  which  you  are  suffering  and  send  it  to  us.  We 
will  serve  you  free  of  charge  with  every  necessity."  Here  follows  a  tempting 
array  of  "troubles,"  minor  ailments  and  pains.  One  has  only  to  choose. 

In  addition  to  these  ]>crils  by  newspaper  there  are  also  perils  by  propa- 
ganda. Cards  of  reputable  physicians  have  been  sent  out  with  prescrip- 
tions by  retail  druggists  who  implied  that  the  doctor  was  also  endorsing  the 
sample  of  patent  medicine  enclosed.  Recently  a  young  woman,  whose  dress 
and  manner  suggested  that  of  a  public  health  nurse,  was  found  visiting  in 
the  homes  of  women  with  families.  She  came  ostensibly  to  advice  them  on 
the  care  of  children  and  ended  by  selling  a  book  in  which  patent  medicine^ 
from  several  large  \\holesale  hoii>es  were  repeatedly  recommended  for  treat- 
ment. These  wholesale  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  employ  clever 
lauyers  ;il  ln-li  salaries  to  protect  their  interests.  If  the  preparation  comcN 
into  disrepute  under  one  name  it  may  be  used  under  another.  Tan-lac  has 
had  several  name-  \-  a  Dr.  Cooper's  Medical  Discovery  it  wa>  sold  by  a 
man  in  sky-blue  uniform  with  buttons  of  five-dollar  gold  pieces,  who  drove 
through  the  country  in  an  automobile. 
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The  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  is, the  instrument  upon  which  Cleveland 
has  relied  for  the  detection  of  its  quacks.  There  is  only  one  state  medical 
inspector  for  a  city  of  nearly  800,000  people.  This  is  obviously  too  great  a 
task  for  one  person.  The  State  Medical  Board  publishes  no  report  except 
for  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  1st  of  each  year.  The 
following  statement  was  submitted  to  us  by  the  Board: 

From  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  certificates  of  four  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  practise  medicine  were  revoked;  one  certificate  suspended 
and  certificate  of  one  limited  practitioner  revoked;  nine  applications  for 
revocation  are  pending;  8  midwives  were  prosecuted  and  convicted;  one 
acquitted. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  cases  investigated;  28  convictions  secured; 
3  cases  acquitted. 

There  were  two  dismissals  and  one  disagreement. 

Fifteen  against  whom  charges  were  filed  agreed  to  cease  practice. 

Fifteen  more  left  the  state. 

Forty  cases  were  pending  on  June  30,  1919;  a  number  of  these  pending 
cases  have  since  been  tried  and  conviction  secured. 

The  state  medical  inspector  for  the  city  offered  an  informal  account  of 
her  work,  all  records  having  been  sent  to  Columbus  as  made,  to  await  the 
compiling  of  the  annual  report  in  July.  There  have  been  a  number  of  con- 
victions of  doctors  and  midwives  for  illegal  practice  and  criminal  abortion, 
and  other  cases  are  being  prosecuted.  The  work  is  evidently  being  done 
conscientiously  and  is  as  far-reaching  as  the  efforts  of  one  inspector  can 
reasonably  make  it.  However,  a  judicious  and  wider  publicity  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  State  Medical  Board  might  be  of  distinct  educational 
value  in  the  community.  The  patient  victimized  by  the  quack  does  not 
realize  that  his  plight  is  the  concern  of  anyone  other  than  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  how  large  a  number  of  Cleveland  patients  are  treated 
through  the  mails  by  out-of-town  quacks,  but  as  practically  every  fraudulent 
scheme  depends  upon  the  mails  at  some  time  or  other  in  its  development, 
we  are  safe  in  believing  that  the  Federal  Authorities  have  not  received 
complaints  from  all  those  who  have  been  defrauded. 

The  Federal  Fraud  Order  Law,  in  use  since  1014,  gives  the  Post  Office 
Department  authority  to  close  the  mails  to  anyone  using  the  mails  in  schemes 
to  defraud.  This  may  be  an  enormously  effective  weapon  against  quacks 
doing  a  large  mail-order  business.  The  post  office  collects  evidence  enough 
to  be  sure  of  conviction,  then  issues  the  Fraud  Order.  The  quack,  if  he  has 
not  already  vanished,  has  a  right  to  refer  to  the  court,  but  a  reversed  judg- 
ment has  never  been  recorded.  In  a  word,  the  Federal  Post;  Office  will 
only  attempt  cases  which  it  is  sure  of  convicting.  This  law  is  also  sharply 
limited  because  the  Post  Office  Department  cannot  move  until  the  mails 
have  been  actually  used  in  an  attempt  to  commit  fraud.  It  must  \\;iit  until 
it  receives  a  complaint  from  someone  who  has  been  defrauded. 
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The  quack  advert iscr  has  purposely  sha|>ed  his  proposition  to  come  within 
t  he  let  ter  of  the  law  and  to  so  avoid  t  he  attention  of  the  Federal  eye  as  long  as 
possible.  He  knows  his  own  danger  and  at  the  first  symptom  of  detection 
i-ollccts  his  bounty  and  "skips  the  country,"  leaving  the  evidence  powerless 
to  convict  and  his  victims  without  rcdn-- 

The  Fraud  Order  Law  has  proved  a  radical  cure  for  the  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  utilized,  but  the  miint>er  of  these  is  small.  Its  scope  should  be 
enlarged  and  its  scheme  of  inspection  made  to  include  those  who  advertise 
with  intention  to  defraud,  for  in  this  matter  prevention  is  both  education 
and  cure.  The  value  of  this  law  depends  largely  not  on  its  passive  acceptance 
but  on  its  aggressive  enforcement.  The  patient  who  has  l>een  the  victim 
should  not  be  expected  to  make  the  complaint.  There  should  be  some 
unbiassed  agency  or  group  of  agencies  combining  the  knowledge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  State  Medical  Board  and  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
Advertising  Clubs  to  receive  the  complaint  and  present  the  case  to  the 
Federal  Authorities.  Such  an  agency  or  bureau  possibly  and  properly  OJKT- 
ating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine,  could  be  of 
untold  l>enefit  to  the  many  cases  of  venereal  disease  who  have  so  often  be- 
come the  prey  of  quack  practitioners  through  lack  of  sufficient  provision  for 
treatment  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  It  could  also  furnish  evidence  of 
the  need  of  further  legislation  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  mails  from  carrying 
advertisements  relating  to  venereal  disease. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  prepared  and  published  a  scries 
of  pamphlets  on  nostrums  and  quackery  for  the  use  of  the  public.  These 
have  a  limited  circulation  among  those  who  least  need  their  warning.  With 
discriminating  field  work  this  circulation  could  l>e  increased.  The  priest, 
whose  congregations  have  had  sad  experiences,  the  large  industrial  plants 
and  their  public  health  nurses,  the  libraries  and  popular  magazines  could  be 
used  to  good  effect.  The  emphasis  in  such  education  might  be  placed  first 
upon  the  hallmarks  of  honest,  intelligent  treatment  of  disease,  and  second 
upon  the  fact  thai  each  one  must  stop — look— listen  and  then  think  for  him- 
self before  he  trusts. 

Winning  the  theory  that  the  A  i  1 -niv  of  Medicine  must  not  take  any 
action  on  quack  Iwhavior,  we  might  urge  tint  dispensaries  and  prophylactic 
centers  should  feel  free  to  teach  as  well  as  lo  practise  theethies  of  medical 
service,  supplementing  the  mysteries  of  diagnosis  and  technic  with  a  pro- 
gram of  cheerful  consideration  for  the  patient  and  of  eliminating  the  diffi- 
culty of  an  alien  language  by  sympathetic  and  patient  interpreters  who  are 
not  too  highly  intellect uali/.ed  to  miss  the  human  side  in  the  medical  interest 
of  a  • 

The  Americani/ation  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  liar  Association  ha* 
already  become  interested  in  the  dealings  of  shyster  lawyers  with  the  foreign- 
horn.  This  inn-rest  could  be  stimulated  to  secure  valuable  coo|>eration  from 
the  court  when  quack  practitioners  are  beinu  prosecuted  and  defended  with 
unprincipled  skill  by  their  shyster  lawyer- 
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The  foreign-language  newspapers  cannot  afford  to  give  up  their  bad  types 
of  advertising  unless  they  can  get  something  equally  remunerative  to  replace 
it.  One  small  foreign-language  paper  refused  quack  and  patent-medicine 
advertising  to  an  amount  of  $1,500  a  month  because  its  people  were  being 
exploited  and  victimized.  As  a  result  it  could  barely  pay  expenses,  but  the 
editor  declared  he  "felt  at  peace  without  stained  money."  It  has,  however, 
gradually  resumed  much  of  what  it  once  refused — an  instance  of  "the  heroic 
for  earth  too  hard." 

The  American  Association  of  Foreign-Language  Newspapers  was  recently 
reorganized  under  the  leadership  of  well  known  business  men,  one  of  its 
stated  purposes  being  to  improve  the  advertising  in  the  foreign-language 
press  of  this  country.  They  are  pointing  out  to  American  advertisers  the 
possibilities  of  the  foreign-language  paper  as  a  medium  for  reaching  new 
readers.  In  conjunction  with  the  Better  Business  Association  of  the  Cleve- 
land Advertising  Club,  this  may  be  of  assistance,  providing  the  foreign- 
language  papers  do  not  have  to  surrender  the  control  of  their  individual 
policy.  The  large  foreign-born  population  is  too  valuable  a  field  to  be 
neglected  by  advertisers.  The  foreign-language  press  might  offer  to  the 
future  citizen  the  stimulus  of  the  best  the  country  affords  of  resources^  and 
responsibilities.  At  present  its  misuse  amounts  to  almost  a  civic  disaster. 

Should  we  be  better  satisfied  to  receive  the  immigrant  who  comes  to  our  shores 
suspicious,  distrustful,  prepared  to  be  duped  and  tricked  both  by  Americans 
and  fellow  countrymen — who  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  country?  Can  we  not  look  upon  this  "ignorance,  gullibility,  child-like 
credulity,"  or  whatever  we  call  his  eager  belief  and  wonder  at  our  world, as 
something  worth  saving,  precious  because  readily  convertible  into  citizen- 
ship as  loyal  and  even  more  fervid  and  spontaneous  than  our  native  New 
Englander,  Texan  or  Rocky  Mountaineer  will  feel  free  to  express. 

The  quack  has  conquered  where  the  ethical  practitioner  has  failed  to 
attract,  because  the  quack  has  taken  the  "infinite  pains"  of  a  genius  to  win 
his  prey.  As  commercialist  and  practical  psychologist  he  is  an  expert.  The 
clean  honesty  of  the  ethical  practitioner  is  not  equally  painstaking.  It. 
should  not  be  asked  of  the  ethical  practitioner  that  he  cope  with  quackery, 
but  because  he  is  pledged  as  his  "brother's  keeper,"  shall  he  not  note  in  the 
successful  appeal  of  the  quack  to  his  patient  the  things  which  are  promised 
along  with  the  cure — friendly  consideration  as  a  stranger,  a  sympathetic 
hearing  and  a  frank  diagnosis  explained  so  as  to  be  understood?  These  are 
of  value  whether  the  cure  comes  or  not,  for  to  the  imaginative  foreign  tem- 
perament a  serious  illness  sympathetically  interpreted  by  the  doctor  is  less  ap- 
palling than  some  trivial  indisposition  left  unexplained.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  have  some  more  flexible  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession 
and  some  more  aggressive  attitude  for  ourselves  as  the  public  in  the  matter? 
Our  health  regulations  no  longer  permit  people  to  expose  themselves  un- 
necessarily to  contagion.  Is  the  menace  of  quackery  to  be  ignored?  We 
see  in  our  midst  a  multitude  of  people  from  ether  worlds  being  fed  with  tales 
in  their  native  tongue  of  fake  cures  by  fake  operators.  We  watch  and  think 
"It  will  be  bitter  bread  for  them."  The  doctors  watch  and  think  "It  is  all 
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wnmg  but  we  may  not  s]>eak."  The  foreign-language  newspaper  counts  its 
advertising  cash  returns  and  prints  on.  thinking  "Tin-  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  ('lnl)s  of  tin-  World  allows  it,  the 
city  of  Cleveland  allows  it,  the  public  does  nothing,  the  income  justifies  it." 

Only  the  future  warns:  "The  immigrant's  instinct  for  belief  in  his  new 
country  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  nation  and  to  the  city  of  his  choice. 
The  opportunity  of  justifying  this  belief  and  for  providing  education  and 
citizenship  is  open  to  the  foreign  language  newspaper.  It  is  the  written 
word,  the  organ  of  authority,  but  those  who  control  its  policy  are  in  turn 
controlled  by  larger  business  interests  and  these  are  prostituting  its  high 
office^for  commercial  gain.  Let  the  city  waken  and  protect  its  right." 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  SHOWN  IN  FACSIMILE  ON  PAGE  680 

1.  "TO  MY  SICK  HUNGARIAN  BROTHERS* 

If  you'have  failed  to  find  help,  come  to  me,  as  I  have  practised  many  years  and  can 
give  health  with  treatments  to  such  men  and  women  as  are  nervous  or  ill  with  complicated 
sickness,  suffering  because  someone  has  given  the  wrong  treatment  or  neglected  it.  With 
success  I  have  cured  such  sick  who  could  not  get  cured  elsewhere.  What  I  have  done  with 
others,  Ijcan  do  with  you.  Don't  spend  more  time  but  come  to  me  today.  Advice  free. 

If  you  suffer  with  chronic  nervousness,  blood,  skin,  or  complicated  trouble,  or  abdomen, 
stomach  and  liver  trouble,  rheumatism,  back  or  muscles,  headache,  constipation,  dizziness, 
eruptions,  disease  of  the  head,  throat,  nose — visit  me.  I  have  succeeded  with  such  sick- 
nesses by  treatment.  Respectfully  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  and  after  a  good  examina- 
tionjwill  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  Get  advice  from  me  now  as  waiting  is  often  dangerous. 
Don't  forget  that  advice  is  free. 

Office  hours  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. — Sunday  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Dr.  Kenealy, 

647  Euclid  Ave.,  2nd  Floor,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Over  New  Idea  Bakery  Republic  Building  Next  Door  Star  Theater" 

Translation  of  advertisement  in  Hungarian  published   in  Szabadsag. 

2.  "CHRONIC  AND  NERVE  DISEASES  CURED* 

If  you  are  afflicted  with  an  upset  stomach  or  kidneys  or  bladder,  consult  me  today. 
Seek  help  where  it  can  be  found.  Years  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  all  nervous  ail- 
ments, either  chronic  or  complicated,  have  enabled  me  to  give  you  scientific  electrical  treat- 
ments that  will  help  you  in  cases  where  other  methods  have  failed,  and  therefore  many  have 
been  freed  from  torture  and  danger  of  an  operation.  Remember:  that  delay  and  improper 
treatments  are  dangerous.  Come  to  me  if  you  wish  to  have  the  services'  of  an  expert 
specialist. 

Dr.  Lewis,  Specialist 

Office  hours:  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. — Sundays  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
749  Sixth  Avenue  (between  42nd  and  43rd  Streets),  New  York  City." 
•Translation       advertisement  in  Italian  published   in  II  Progresso 
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3.  "A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  ITALIANS!* 

Sick  Italians,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  desired 
cure  even  after  having  been  visited  by  different  doctors,  or  been  in  many  hospitals. 

Hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  of  our  countrymen  have  found  health  and  happiness 
by  going  to  see  Dr.  Landis.  Dr.  Landis  with  his  25  years  of  practice  in  New  York,  having 
studied  in  the  greatest  universities  and  hospitals  of  America  and  Europe,  is  just  the  man 
who  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  health.  His  treatments  are  really  wonderful.  His  office 
is  equipped  with  the  most  costly  electrical  machinery,  which  cannot  be  found  at  all  doctors' 
offices  and  which  is  indispensable  for  an  efficient  cure. 

Dr.  Landis  has  experimented  with  a  method  cure  of  electricity  which  has  given  wonder- 
ful results  and  which  allows  individuals  to  get  well  without  having  to  leave  their  work. 

If  you  suffer  with  pains  in  your  back,  or  rheumatism,  or  sickness  of  the  chest  or  blad- 
der, with  weakness  or  anemia  or  any  other  illness,  be  it  chronic  or  recent,  consult  Dr. 
Landis  and  you  will  certainly  find  a  sure  cure.  All  consultations  are  absolutely  free. 
Remember  that  in  any  sickness  to  wait  is  always  dangerous.  Why  wait?  Go  this  very 
day.  Italian  is  spoken. 

Dr.  Leonardo  Landis,  140  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Between  3rd  and  Lexington  Aves.) 

Office  hours:  Every  day  from  10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.     Sunday  from  10  a.  in.  to  1  p.  m." 
•Translation  of  advertisement  in  Italian  published  in   II  Progresses 


4. 

"X-Ray  examination  $1.00.* 

If  you  are  sick,  notwithstanding  what  the  nature  of  your  sickness  is,  if  you  are  dis- 
couraged, do  not  give  up  hope  but  come  to  me. 

I  treat  all  sicknesses  of  men  and  women  and  especially  sicknesses  of  the  blood,  skin, 
stomach,  kidneys,  lungs,  nerves,  heart,  nose  and  throat  by  the  assistance  of  X-Ray  and 
electrical  machines  and  my  new  methods  of  treatments.  By  these  methods  you  will  recover 
your  health  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

I  do  not  guess.  The  secret  of  my  success  lies  in  the  careful  research  as  to  the  cause  of 
your  sickness.  I  use  X-Ray,  microscope  and  chemical  analysis  and  also  all  learned  meth- 
ods to  find  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 

If  you  are  bruised  or  injured,  come  to  me  and  I  will  help  you. 

My  personal  observation  of  the  methods  used  in  European  clinics  in  Berlin,  London, 
Vienna,  Paris  and  Rome  in  my  20  years'  experience  with  sicknesses  that  have  grown  old 
among  men  and  women,  gave  me  results  that  proved  a  success. 

I  consider  606  and  914  great  medicines  for  the  blood. 
All  treatments  are  absolutely  painless. 

•Translation  of  advertisement  in  Polish  published  in  Polonea  W.  Ameryce. 
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You  can  depend  on  an  honest  opinion,  honest  treatment,  and  the  best  treatments 
at  the  lowest  prices  that  everyone  can  afford. 

If  your  sickness  cannot  be  cured  I  will  tell  you.  If  it  can  be  cured  I  will  cure  it  in  the 
quickest  possible  time. 

We  talk  in  Polish  and  Slovak. 

Doctor  Bailey,  Specialist,  5511  Euclid  Avenue,  near  East  55th  Street. 
Office  hours  9:30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m." 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

1.  Legislation: 

(a)  A  more  aggressive  use  and  increased  scope  of  the  Federal  Fraud  Order  Law. 

(b)  A  uniform  Medical  Practice  Act  between  states,  to  be  urged  by  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

2.  Administration: 

(a)  A  Local  Bureau  organized  to  receive  and  act  on  complaints  of  medical  fraud. 
This  Bureau  would  make  known  its  function  to  the  public  and  to  all  Public  Health  agencies, 
who  in  turn  would  report  such  cases. 

(b)  Increased  Inspection  and  prosecution  by  the  State  Medical  Board. 

(c)  Development  of  the  Americanization  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  cooperation  in  prosecution. 

3.  Education: 

(a)  Extended  instruction  in  the  ethics  of  medical  service  among  medical  students, 
and  also  to  patients  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  health  centers  etc. 

(b)  General  health  education  in  popular  courses  (in  a  foreign  language  when  neces- 
sary) in  citizenship  classes,  industrial  plants,  churches,  community  centers  etc. 

4.  Standardization  of  Foreign-Language  Press: 

Fraudulent  advertising  to  be  replaced  by  advertising  and  general  reading  matter  of 
good  standard,  through  the  assistance  and  supervision  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club  and  other  civic  bodies,  for  the  protection  and  education  of 
the  foreign-born  during  his  transition  from  immigrant  to  citizen. 

5.  Counteraction: 

Giving  all  would-be  patients  first-aid  treatment  of  psychology  and  self-qontrol. 

Democratizing  the  highest  types  of  medical  service  so  that  the  best  shall  be  available 
for  all. 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  Pu\<  rid  <>s:{ 

Dentistry  in  Cleveland 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 

ASIDE  from  or  rather  in  addition  to  the  persistent  forces  which  tend  to 
drive  any  profession  onward  and  upward  in  public  esteem,  the  dental 
profession  in  this  country  has  been  advanced  in  its  own  conception  of 
service  and  in  its  scientific  application  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  two  movements  of  much  importance.  The  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  of  oral  hygiene  and  periodic  cleansing  of  the  teeth  of  children  by 
Dr.  Fones,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the  proof  of  casual  relationship  between 
focal  infection  in  root  canals  and  other  dental  lesions  and  a  multitude  of 
secondary  joint,  cardiac  and  general  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  said 
to  have  dominated  much  of  the  modern  crusade  for  letter  dentistry,  for 
preventive  dentistry  and  for  the  close  professional  cooperation  between 
dentistry  and  medicine  in  private,  hospital  and  public  health  work. 

In  all  of  this  Cleveland  dentists  have  taken  an  active  and  leading  part 
and  the  city  is  fortunate  in  having  within  i^s  limits  those  who  direct  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Dental  College,  the  Research  Laboratory,  the  Cleveland  Dental 
Society  and  the  Cleveland  Mouth  Hygiene  Association. 

According  to  the  best  information  there  are  about  5.50  registered  dentists 
in  Cleveland,  of  whom  290  are  members  of  the  Cleveland  Dental  Society, 
which  is  the  local  professional  body,  a  constituent  of  the  state  and  national 
dental  societies. 

If  the  Ohio  Dental  Practice  Act  required  an  annual  registration  of  all 
dentists,  as  is  the  case  in  several  other  states,  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
number  of  dentists  legally  practising  dentistry  in  Cleveland  could  be  made. 
The  better  control  of  illegal  practice  which  such  law  permits  has  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public,  in  New  York  State 
among  others. 

The  private  practice  of  dentistry  in  Cleveland  presents  no  abuses  or 
inadequacies  except  such  as  arise  from  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of  an 
occasional  practitioner  who  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  present  day  standards 
of  his  profession.  The  well-to-do  and  those  of  moderate  means  can  obtain 
adequate  dental  care  without  excessive  expense  and  of  a  high  grade  whether 
for  preventive  or  reparative  purposes. 

From  the  reports  of  the  highest  type  of  supervUinir  dental  officers  in  the 
army  during  the  war,  it  was  found  that  well  over  75%  of  the  crown  and 
bridge  and  root  canal  filling  was  done  so  poorly  as  to  develop  or  jKTinit  the 
development  of  pus  pockets  with  all  the  da  Hirers  of  secondary  low  grade 
sepsis  and  its  numerous  .sequelae.  Mechanical  dentistry,  done  for  a  price 
instead  of  aseptic  technic  used  in  the  <pirit  of  modern  surgical  science, 
seems  to  be  at  least  as  much  of  a  cause  of  disease  as  the  neglect  of  oral  and 
dental  hygiene  by  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

There  are  quacks  and  commercial  low  grade- practitioners  in  thi»  a^  in 
the  medical  profession,  because  there  is  often  more  money  in  such  methods 
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for  the  illegitimate  and  irresponsible  than  in  a  professionally  conducted  office. 
The  Jews  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  region  suffer  particularly  from  the 
services  of  dental  quacks. 

Free  dental  work  in  Cleveland  is  supplied  at  six  public  schools,  at  three 
health  centers  and  at  one  hospital  (City  Hospital).  There  are  ten  chairs  in 
use  and  156  clinic  hours  a  week,  or  a  total  of  6,900  hours  a  year  of  service 
offered.  The  work  is  mostly  for  children  and  for  hospital  out-patients.  A 
dental  dispensary  used  for  teaching  purposes,  operating  80  chairs,  is  main- 
tained on  a  more  than  self-supporting  basis  by  the  Dental  College.  The 
fees  charged  are  similar  to  those  charged  by  beginning  dental  practitioners. 

In  Boston  five  institutions  offer  either  free  or  at-cost,  dental  services 
with  a  total  of  247  chairs  used  for  5,956  hours  a  week  and  309,712  hours  a 
year.  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  are  38  chairs  almost  exclusively 
for  children's  work. 

The  six  school  dental  dispensaries  are  supported  by  the  taxpayer's  money 
through  the  Board  of  Education.  Each  unit  includes  a  dentist  and  an 
assistant  and  is  open  five  days  a  week  for  three  hours  at  each  session  and  for 
40  weeks  a  year.  Children  are  referred  from  among  school  children  by  the 
school  medical  inspectors  and  nurses.  The  extent  to  which  the  work  has 
grown  and  the  range  of  service  given  is  seen  in  the  following  table: 

1917  Total          1918  Total          1919  Total 

Patients 1,969  3,473  4,421 

Visits 4 , 454  6 , 41 1  6 , 976 

Emergency 651  1,267  1,621 

Prophylaxis 383  661  1 , 196 

Amalgam 839  1,654  3,165 

Deciduous  extraction 1,608  1,927  3,911 

Permanent  extraction 142  56  18 

Surgery  referred 192  15  183 

Oxyphosphate  of  copper 127  670  1,399 

Oxyphosphate  of  zinc 112  115  61 

Arsenic  126  61  5 

Roots  filled _ 188  87  5 

Abscess  treatment 109  •  136  67 

The  three  mouth  hygiene  dispensaries  operated  by  the  Cleveland  Mouth 
Hygiene  Association  at  three  of  the  health  centers  are  operated  for  fifty  weeks 
of  the  year,  five  days  a  week  and  three  hours  at  each  session.  The  outfit 
and  personnel  of  each  is  the  same  as  that  provided  for  the  school  dental 
clinics.  The  cost  of  these  is  met  from  the  Community  Fund  as  a  part  of  the 
budget  presented  by  the  Welfare  Federation. 

A  dental  surgery  open  a  hah*  day  (of  three  hours)  a  week  for  out-patients 
needing  operative  relief  and  extractions,  and  six  half  days  (of  three  hours 
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each)  ;i  week  for  the  hospital  patients  is  |>rovided  by  tin-  city  at  City  }\»- 
pital.* 

At  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  ^Yestcru  Reserve  University  a  public  den- 
tal clinic  is  o|>eratc(l  for  all  kinds  of  dental  work.  This  is  more  than  sup- 
ported by  the  charges  made,  which  arc  not  very  different  from  charges  of 
beginning  practitioners  with  a  clientele  of  mechanics,  clerks  and  small  trades 
people.  The  fack  of  adequate  bookkeeping  prevents  any  statement  of  the 
margin  of  profit  earned  by  this  dental  dispensary.  The  profit  of  $24,000 
indicated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  University  is  obviously  erroneous 
as  nothing  is  charged  for  building  or  upkeep,  depreciation,  light,  heat  and 
so  forth  or  for  the  overhead  cost  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 

Self-supporting  public  pay  clinics,  operated  under  strict  professional  con- 
trol as  to  services  and  prices,  are  needed  and  would  meet  a  real  demand  for 
those  of  moderate  means. 

Dental  care  for  the  poor  is  limited  largely  to  extraction  and  remedy 
of  gross  pathological  conditions  causing  obvious  inconvenience  or  pain.  Lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  oral  hygiene  is  responsible  for 
the  neglected  teeth  of  most  dispensary  patients.  Dental  clinics  where  a 
small  fee  is  charged  arc  badly  needed  in  the  congested  districts. 

It  is  admitted  that  if  all  who  needed  dental  care  applied  to  existing  den- 
tists for  treatment,  there  would  not  be  enough  dentists  to  do  the  work  on  a 
basis  and  with  the  facilities  of  private  practice. 

The  three  Mouth  Hygiene  dispensaries,  operated  five  half  days  per  week, 
are  the  only  available  and  acceptable  service  (except  the  private  dental 
practitioner)  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  parochial  school  children. 
Fifteen  Mouth  Hygiene  units,  each  composed  of  a  dentist,  a  dental  hygienist 
and  an  assistant,  operated  eleven  hah*  days  per  week,  would  serve  this  group 
of  children  quite  well;  i.  e.,  would  provide  the  prophylactic  service  neces- 
sary for  eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent  of  these  children  and  would  provide 
for  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  repair  service  necessary. 

The  public  schools  of  Cleveland  should  increase  their  present  equipment 
from  six  dispensaries  operated  five  half  days  per  week  to  thirty-five  Mouth 
Hygiene  units  operated  eleven  half  days  per  week,  which  would  care  quite 
well  for  seventy  or  seventy-five  thousand  children. 

The  amount  of  surgical  service  under  anaesthesia  required  would  l>e  in- 
creased by  the  fifteen  Month  Hygiene  units  above  referred  to, to  the  extent 
that  probably  five  half-day  clinics  will  be  required  every  week  at  the  City 
Hospital.  Should  the  Board  of  Education  undertake  to  solve  their  problem 
as  above  suggested  fully  double  the  amount  of  surgical  service  will  l>e  required 
in  addition.  Attention  should  l>e  called  to  the  fact  that  after  a  very  few- 
years  the  surgical  service  will  undoubtedly  decrease,  for  if  the  Mouth  Hygiene 
movement  is  of  real  value  then-  should  l>e  little  demand  for  the  siir. 
service  for  school  children  after  the  first  M-VCU  years.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  have  three  hospitals  suitably  located  provide  for  the  surgical  dental  s«  i 

•A  full  time  resident  dental  surgeon  has  been  placed  on  duty  now.  and  the  clinic  is  open  all  day. 
s  even  days  a  week. 
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We  suggest  that  this  service  could  well  he  united  with  the  nose  and  throat 
service  as  the  equipment  in  many  respects  is  similar. 

All  the  groups  with  whom  the  Survey  staff  have  come  in  contact,  such  as 
visiting  nurses,  charity  and  social  agencies,  settlement  houses  and  the  foreign- 
born  have  emphasized  the  inadequacy  of  dental  service  in  Cleveland.  When 
it  is  seen  that  almost  as  much  public  dental  dispensary  service  is  provided 
in  Boston  in  a  week  as  in  Cleveland  in  a  year,  the  reason  for  complaint  is 
plain. 

It  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to  offer  arguments  for  the  need  of  mouth 
hygiene  among  the  children  in  the  public  or  parochial  schools.  The 
matter  is  amply  argued  by  records  of  the  incidence  of  dental  defects  in  the 
office  of  the  bureau  of  School  Medical  Inspection  and  by  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment a  few  years  ago  at  the  Marion  School. 

Dispensary  dental  work  in  every  case  has  fallen  short  of  its  possibilities 
where  there  has  been  either  no  supervision,  or  supervision  by  unpaid  or 
underpaid  men.  The  service  in  Rochester  would  never  have  been  a  success 
without  Dr.  Burkhart,  or  his  like,  as  a  leader;  nor  would  the  service  in  Bos- 
ton have  been  a  success  without  Dr.  Cross,  or  one  of  his  kind,  at  the  head. 
In  the  same  way  the  work  in  Cleveland  will  not  be  a  success  if  we  expect  to 
secure  as  a  leader  in  this  work  a  man  at  $3,300.00  a  year,  nor  can  the  work 
be  carried  on  much  longer  without  paid  supervision. 


DENTAL  SERVICE  IN  HOSPITALS 

It  is  accepted  in  many  hospitals  of  many  cities  that  the  professional  staff 
is  incomplete  without  dental  surgery  represented  and  sharing  in  staff  respon- 
sibilities. A  dentist  should  be  appointed  on  the  attending  staff  of  every 
one  of  the  larger  general  hospitals  of  Cleveland,  with  a  definite  service  in 
wards  and  dispensary. 

The  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  Cleveland  now  providing  some 
dental  surgery  for  patients  are  as  follows: 

MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 

There  are  on  the  staff  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  two  dental  consultants. 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  is  the  only  service  provided.  Such  cases  as  seri- 
ously need  prophylaxis  are  sent  to  the  Dental  College,  The  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery  dispensary  is  open  from  8:30  to  10:00  A.  M.  on  each  Monday 
and  Thursday.  The  Dental  and  Oral  Surgeons,  being  members  of  the  staff, 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  operating  upon  private  patients  at  the  hospital,  for 
which  they  may  receive  fees  as  in  all  departments  of  the  hospital;  however, 
no  compensation  is  received  by  the  dentists  from  dispensary  or,open  ward 
patients.  The  present  dispensary  facilities  are  one  dental  chair  with  the 
necessary  equipment,  located  in  the  annex  where,  with  the  present  staff  and 
time  (two  mornings  per  week),  about  eight  hundred  cases  per  annum  may 
be  cared  for.  Cases  are  admitted  for  dental  surgery  only.  The  hospital 
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plans  the  enlarging  of  this  service  in  the  near  future,  together  with  the 
addition  of  prophylactic  service.  There  is  no  opportunity  todevelopa  purely 
dental  oral  surgery  service  for  out-patients  at  the  present  time. 

CLEVELAND  CITY  HOSPITAL 

The  City  Hospital  maintains  a  dental  surgery  department,  the  operating 
room  being  situated  in  an  amphitheater  in  the  female  division  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  main  building.  The  outfit  consists  of  one  operating  chair,  vari- 
ous nitrous  oxide  machines  and  a  fair  equipment  of  instruments  for  dental 
oral  surgery,  together  with  instruments  for  other  forms  of  dental  service  that 
are  likely  to  be  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  regular  hospital  patients.  The 
staff  of  the  City  Hospital  consists  of  a  Visiting  Dental  Surgeon,  a  Visiting 
Dental  Anaesthetist,,  a  Resident  Dental  Surgeon,  temporarily  s|>emliiig  hah* 
time;  and  one  or  two  nurses  assigned  to  the  service  as  needed.  Out-patient 
service  for  dental  oral  surgery  is  rendered  on  each  Friday  from  1  to  4  p.  M. 
An  average  of  fifteen  extraction  cases  are  cared  for  each  afternoon.  During 
the  past  two  years  (I  some  fifteen  hundred  anaesthesias  have  l>een  ad- 
ministered. This  service  is  inadequate  in  volume  and  should  be  increased  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  The  most  reasonable  and  economic  manner  of 
increasing  the  service  in  the  present  building  will  be  by  providing  two  or 
more  separate  operating  rooms  (adjacent  but  entirely  separate)  and  each 
having  its  own  equipment.  A  waiting  room  should  be  provided  for  the 
dental  cases.  The  corridor  is  now  used.  The  entire  service  should  be 
upon  the  level  of  the  main  floor  and  as  near  as  possible  to  an  entrance  to  the 
building.  With  the  suggested  arrangement  the  volume  of  cases  could  be 
largely  increased  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  expense  and  a  minimum  increase 
in  staff  personnel. 

CHILDREN'S  FRESH  AIR  CAMP 

A  dentist  sjHMids  two  half  days  j>er  week  at  the  Fresh  Air  Camp.  He 
cares  for  the  children  of  the  institution  only.  Simple  extractions  are  made 
under  novocain.  More  serious  work  requiring  general  anaesthesia  is  referred 
to  the  City  Hospital. 

JEWISH  ORPHAN  ASYLUM 

Two  dentists  each  spend  a  full  day  per  week  at  the  Asylum.  General 
-ervice  is  rendered  the  children.  Simple  extractions  are  made  with  the  use 
of  novocain.  More  serious  cases  requiring  a  general  anaesthetic  are  taken 
on  occasions  to  the  dentist's  private  office.  Service  is  for  the  children  of  the 
institution  only. 

ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL 

There  is  no  official  dental  appointment  on  the  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
However,  a  dentist  administers  anaesthetics  almost  constantly  and  is  recog- 
ni/ed  by  the  staff,  but  has  no  appointment.  On  rare  occasions  this  dentist 
removes  teeth,  but  no  dental  MT\  i<.  is  provided. 
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LAKESIDE  HOSPITAL 

At  present  there  is  no  official  dental  service  at  Lakeside  Hospital;  how- 
ever, we  are  informed  that  such  is  under  consideration  and  will  probably  be 
inaugurated  at  an  early  date. 

CLEVELAND  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOK  THE  INSANE 

The  State  Hospital  has  not  at  the  present  time  a  dentist  on  its  staff  and 
has  not  had  for  a  year  or  two  past.  We  are  informed  that  they  have  no 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  therefore  do  not  anticipate  such  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  near  future.  The  State  Hospital  for  several  years  furnished 
dental  service  to  the  inmates. 

ST.  VINCENT'S  CHARITY  HOSPITAL 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  dental  service  at  St.  Vincent's  Charity 
Hospital.  In  many  respects  Charity  Hospital  would  be  an  ideal  location 
for  a  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

Mention  of  dental  service  in  industry  will  be  found  in  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Survey,  Part  VII.  A  limited  service  of  high  quality  is  provided 
in  five  establishments  approximately  at  cost.  There  is  urgent  need  for  more 
dentists  in  industry  and  the  need  would  seem  to  justify  inclusion  of  some  of 
the  special  dental  hazards  in  industry  in  the  dental  curriculum. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

This  professional  school  has  passed  through  many  financial,  educational 
and  administrative  vicissitudes  and  at  present  is  within  reach  of  standards 
and  support  which  will  entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  best. 

Its  present  needs  are  more  teaching  room,  a  moderate  increase  in  its  equip- 
ment, a  small  outlay  for  a  simple  teaching,  reference  and  periodical  library, 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  anatomy  and  pathology  in  conformity  with 
the  high  conceptions  and  standards  of  these  departments  in  the  medical 
school  and  a  considerable  increase  (10)  in  the  teaching  staff,  especially  of 
full-time  men  in  the  laboratory  and  clinical  courses. 

More  students  are  now  accepted  than  can  properly  be  accommodated 
and  taught.  An  increase  of  50%  in  the  space  is  needed,  if  an  entering  class 
of  75  is  accepted.  It  is  estimated  that  $200,000  will  be  needed  for  additional 
space  in  the  next  five  years.  Probably  $10,000  would  meet  the  lack  of 
equipment  now. 

The  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  way  of  books  and  periodical*  for 
teachers  and  students  would  cost  about  $4,000. 

To  pick  teachers  of  dentistry  simply  from  among  successful  practitioners 
will  continue  here  the  same  misfortunes  and  inadequacies  which  have  been 
a  plague  to  medical  education.  The  men  selected  must  expect  to  make 
teaching  a  career  and  be  fit  to  employ  permanently  as  such. 
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Vs  soon  as  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  University  when  it  took  over 
the  school  from  its  commercial  supporters  are  paid  off.  an  endowment  should 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  dental I  teaching.  Within  the  next  five  years 
this  school  needs  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  to  provide  the  grade  of 
education  for  which  applicants  are  clamoring,  in  numbers  the  University 
cannot  accept. 

The  College  of  Dentistry  would  profit  greatly  from  organized  interest, 
criticism  and  support  by  the  Cleveland  Dental  Society.  The  school 
and  the  profession  cannot  get  along  without  each  other  and  for  the  credit  of 
both  they  should  have  mutual  support,  which  does  not  exist  at  present. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  graduate  education  of  dentists.  They  should 
be  developed  and  offeree!  by  the  college. 


THE  DENTAL  HYGIEMST 

In  the  interest  of  public  service,  to  provide  trained  aids  to  the  prac- 
tising dentist,  to  keep  pace  with  the  practice  in  leading  states  of  the  country, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  College  of  Dentistry  should  undertake  the  training 
of  dental  hygienists  and  should  support  the  efforts  of  the  organized  protVs 
sion  to  obtain  the  amendments  in  the  State  Civil  Code  necessary  to  legal- 
ize this  profession  in  Ohio. 

Dental  repair  work  among  children  has  IKHMI  reduced  by  ~>(}(Jc  by  the  em- 
ployment of  dental  hygienists. 

The  modifications  in  the  State  Civil  Code  proposed  by  the  Cleveland 
Month  Hygiene  Association  (affecting  by  slight  changes  in  the  wording 
sections  l.'WoA.  1:«1A.  i:WOH,  1:W1B,  l.'ttlC,  l.'WII).  l:k>lF.  l:W:iA.  l.'J-.'lA. 
l.'k'Ui,  l:>-,'  1C)  are  strongly  approved,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  changes 
might  well  go  further  and  permit  the  practice  of  dental  hygienists  in  private 
offices  of  dentists  as  well  as  in  institutions.  Such  modifications  have  been 
made  ami  have  met  with  uniform  satisfaction  in  eleven  other  states,  includ- 
ing Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Maine. 

There  are  two  important  professionally  supported  activities  in  the  field 
of  dentistry  of  considerable  importance  in  Cleveland.  One,  the  Dental 
I!- -search  Laboratory  of  the  National  Dental  Society,  has  been  a  center  of 
important  studies  in  the  interest  of  exact  scientific  practice.  The  other, 
a  distinctly  local  organization,  the  Cleveland  Mouth  Hygiene  Association, 
must  be  credited  with  most  if  not  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  public 
education  in  preventive  dentistry  and  oral  hygiene  in  the  city.  From  modest 
beginnings  in  1S!)7,  when  its  influence  was  first  felt  in  tin-  better  teaching  of 
sch  i  »1  children,  this  Association  develojMMl  increasing  puplic  support  and 
resources.  In  l!)0/i  it  maintained  the  dental  disjxMisary  at  City  Hospital. 
In  I!)  11  money  \\as  raised  sufficient  to  pay  expenses  of  operating  >i\  -<  hool 
dental  dispensaries  Since  then  the  Board  of  Education  has  paid  for  them. 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  continued  to  be  effective  and  their 
budget  of  $11,538  for  IIK'O  t,.  defray  the  expenses  i.f  the  five  «lis|MMisaries 
at  Health  ('enters  was  approvd  |»\  the  \Yejfare  Federation. 
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The  Survey  is  indebted  to  officers  of  each  of  the  professional  groups 
above  considered  for  information  and  advice. 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 
It  is  recommended  that: 

1.  Measures  be  taken  to  obtain  such  amendments  to  the  State  Civil  Code  as  will  permit 
the  licensing  of  dental  hygienists  and  their  employment  in  private  practice  and  in 
public  institutions,  under  the  direction  of  licensed  dentists. 

2.  The  State  Civil  Code  be  amended  to  require  the  annual  registration  of  licensed  dentists. 

3.  The  training  of  dental  hygienists  be  undertaken  by  the  College  of  Dentistry. 

4.  Sufficient  financial  support  be  obtained  for  the  College  of  Dentistry  to  provide  ade- 
quate increase  of  space,  teachers  and  equipment,  a  library,  and  freedom  from  debt  on 
account  of  obligations  to  commercial  interests. 

5.  The  Board  of  Education  aim  to  provide  a  gradually  increasing  service  which  within 
the  next  five  years   will   put   all   school   children   under   adequate   periodical   dental 
inspection,  cleansing  and  repair.     Prophylactic  cleansing  of  children's  teeth  twice   a 
year  is  adequate.     Tooth  brush  drill  should  be  a  part  of  school  education. 

6.  Those  responsible  for  the  children  attending  the  parochial  schools  institute  dental 
service  similar  or  equivalent  to  that  advised  for  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

7.  Administration  of  all  public  dental  school  and  dispensary  services  supported  by  the 
tax  payers  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  competent  full-time  paid  dentist,  within 
the  Division  of  Health  or  under  the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  The  dental  surgical  service  at  City  Hospital  be  increased  fourfold. 

9.  The  dental  surgical  service  for  out-patients  at  Mt.  Sinai  be  increased  as  soon  as  funds 
can  be  obtained. 

10.  The  Hospital  Council  prevail  upon  at  least  two  other  of  the  privately  endowed  hos- 
pitals to  establish  out-patient  dental  service. 

1 1 .  A  dental  surgeon  be  appointed  on  the  visiting  staff  of  each  of  the  larger  general  hos- 
pitals and  a  dental  interne  be  provided  to  carry  out  such  prophylactic  and  reparative 
work  on  patients  as  their  condition  permits  or  requires. 

12.  A  dentist  be  provided  at  Warrensville  Infirmary. 

13.  Both  medical  students  and  nurses  receive  in  their  preparation  to  practice,  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  dental  disease  and  that  nurses  receive 
practical  training  in  the  technic  of  cleansing  patients'  teeth. 
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Pharmacy  in  Cleveland* 

By  HAVKN  KMKHSON,  M.  D. 

AS  the  knife  is  to  the  surgeon,  so  the  drug  or  chemical  is  to  the  physician, 
and  there  must  be  keenness  and  strength  and  appropriateness  in  each. 
Whether  we  look  ii)x>n  the  pharmacist  as  the  dispenser  of  package 
goods  over  the  counter,  the  compounder  of  s]>ecial  remedies  or  physicians' 
prescriptions,  as  an  analytical  chemist  or  as  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of 
standard  drugs  and  biological  products,  he  is  as  indis])ensable  an  auxiliary 
to  the  physician  in  the  medical  service  of  the  community  as  are  the  dentist 
and  the  nurse.     His  education,  the  conditions  of  his  employment,  his  protec- 
tion against  illegal  practitioners,  his  standards  and  his  aspirations  are  all 
matters  of  importance  to  the  public  health  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  sick. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  or  official  registry  of  licensed  or  gradu- 
ate pharmacists  in  Cleveland,  and  using  the  figures  available  from  the  roster 
of  the  Northern  Ohio  Druggists'  Association  and  the  lists  in  the  hands  of 
local  wholesale  drug  supply  houses,  we  can  estimate  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  about  400  drug  stores  and  probably  500  or  more  registered 
pharmacists  and  registered  assistant  pharmacists  in  Greater  Cleveland. 

Probably  ten  per  cent  of  the  above  number  have  had  no  college  training 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent  have  had  it.  What  number 
have  had  some  college  training  but  did  not  graduate  in  pharmacy  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate. 

The  length  of  courses  taken  by  those  who  graduated  was  either  two  or 
tlin«e  years. 

The  major  portion  of  the  pharmacists  here  who  have  had  college  training 
received  it  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy  prior  to  the  time  when  it 
became  an  integral  part  of  Western  Reserve  University.  Some  few  gradu- 
ated from  Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  Northern  University,  the  University 
'of  Michigan,  The  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


PHARMACY  LAWS 

Prior  to  August.  1JH5,  anyone  could  take  the  state  examination  offered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  registered  pharmacist  or  registered 
assistant  pharmacist  if  he  had  served  ;m  apprcnt ieeship  of  four  years  in  a 
retail  drug  store. 

If  the  applicant  had  attended  a  school  of  pharmacy  lie  usually  received 
•  •red it  on  his  "experience  requirement  "  for  the  time  he  sjM-nt  in  school. 

Schools  of  pharmacy  made  no  rc(|iiircmcnt  of  high  school  education  for 
entrance  until  a  feu  years  ago  when  they  l>cgan  to  require  one  year  of  high 

•We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Spease,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Western  Reserve 
University  for  valuable  aid  in  preparing  this  chapter  and  for  information  dealing  with  drug  supplies  for 
hospitals  and  in  the  question  of  proprietary  medicinal  preparations. 
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school  training.   Some  few  university  schools  have  of  course  for  some  years 
past  demanded  high  school  graduation  as  a  requisite  for  entrance. 

In  1915  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  two  years  of  high 
school  study  for  entrance  into  recognized  pharmacy  schools  and  that  the 
applicant  he  a  graduate  of  one  of  these  recognized  schools.  The  matriculant 
must  also  obtain  an  entrance  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
and  this  certificate  is  issued  by  an  entrance  examiner  who  may  evaluate 
credits  or  give  examinations  to  obtain  them.  This  entrance  ex- 
aminer himself  must  be  a  college  graduate  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S. 
and  must  not  be  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  pharmacy 
school.  This  examiner  besides  his  experience  as  a  high  school  teacher  is  to- 
day an  employe  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  legislature  in  1919  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Pharmacy  Law 
requiring  four  years  of  high  school  for  entrance  into  a  pharmacy  school. 
This  must  be  upon  diploma  after  four  years  of  study  in  a  high  school,  normal 
school  or  academy,  or  be  by  examination  given  by  the  state  board  entrance 
examiner. 

The  course  of  study  given  to  a  student  in  a  recognized  school  must  con- 
form to  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  of  1913,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  American  Conference  of  Phar- 
maceutical Faculties  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
The  least  course  given  must  be  of  two  years'  duration,  consisting  of  certain 
didactic  and  laboratory  hours  totaling  not  less  than  1,200  in  all.  The  course 
must  be  given  entirely  in  the  day  time  and  two  months  must  elapse  between 
the  two  school  years.  Not  less  than  three  full-time  professors  must  be 
employed. 

Some  of  the  Ohio  schools  and  notably  the  Western  Reserve  University 
school  exceed  this  minimum.  Here  the  school  years  and  hours  per  week 
are  of  university  length  and  the  work  is  of  university  grade.  A  total  of 
more  than  1,700  hours  is  given  for  this  two  years'  course.  Four  full-time 
instructors  and  nine  part-time  instructors  are  employed. 

Among  the  laws  governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy  are  to  be  found  all 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  laws,  Narcotic  laws,  Prohibition  laws,  Poison  laws 
and  special  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  drugs  in  drug  stores. 


ADEQUACY  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS 

The  laws  now  governing  pharmacy  would  be  entirely  adequate  if  there 
were  not  so  many  exceptions  to  them.  As  they  now  stand  they  are  quite 
rigorous  enough  concerning  what  is  to  be  sold  and  how  it  is  to  be  sold  in  drug 
stores,  but  the  exceptions  to  the  laws  permit  anyone  to  compound  patent 
medicines  and  sell  simples,  such  as  Epsom  salts  and  the  like,  in  stores  other 
than  drug  stores  or  from  wagons  or  by  house-to-house  canvass.  Many 
poisonous  substances  may  also  be  sold  if  put.  up  in  packages  bearing  proper 
labels. 
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One  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present  time  is  for  druggists  to  cease  manu- 
facturing preparations  for  their  store  use  and  to  buy  these  preparations 
ready  made.  This  has  IKHMI  brought  about  partly  by  the  fact  that  manu- 
facturers have  secured  laws  through  which  they  may  purchase  tax  free  alco- 
hol for  the  manufacture  of  such  preparations  as  tincture  of  iodine  and  cer- 
tain other  preparations  where  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  the  alcohol 
being  completely  denatured.  The  objection  to  this  lies  solely  in  the  fact 
that  the  (iovernment  denies  this  privilege  of  economical  purchase  of  alcohol 
to  the  retailer,  by  requiring  this  alcohol  to  be  secured  in  large  quantities  and 
to  be  denatured  with  the  iodine  or  other  substance  at  the  distillery.  This 
enables  the  manufacturer  to  make  and  sell  many  standard  drugs  much 
cheaper  than  can  the  retailers.  The  same  privilege  should  be  extended  to 
the  retailer  or  to  groups  of  retailers.  Anything  that  limits  the  retail  drug- 
gist's professional  practices  tends  to  discourage  and  suppress  his  ability.  In 
like  manner  the  prescribing  of  proprietary  preparations  by  the  physician 
lessens  the  druggist's  practice  and  hence  his  ability  to  compound.  Few 
physicians  think  out  and  write  their  prescriptions  with  a  definite  purpose  for 
the  use  of  each  ingredient. 

The  habit  of  "counter  prescribing"  is  not  as  prevalent  as  is  supposed 
but  is  always  augmented  in  a  neighborhood  where  a  dispensing  physician 
resides.  Two  things  will  overcome  this  practice  entirely,  one  is  strict  enforce- 
ment of  law  relative  to  this  practice  and  the  other  is  education  both  of  the 
physician  and  of  the  pharmacist.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  druggist  who  is  a  thor- 
oughly educated  and  cultured  man  do  very  much  counter  prescribing  or  do 
more  along  this  line  than  to  sell  medicines  of  the  customer's  own  selection. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  this  druggist  often  advising  the  customer  to  go  to  a 
physician. 

A  much  better  type  of  drug  store  service  would  be  available  if  the  law 
requiring  a  registered  pharmacist  to  be  actually  in  a  retail  drug  store,  hos- 
pital or  industrial  plant  pharmacy,  and  other  places  where  drugs  are  com- 
pounded and  disj)ensed,  were  rigidly  enforced. 

That  these  exceptions  are  tolerated  is  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  sale  of  drugs  and  poisons 
and  to  the  apathy  of  physicians  in  supporting  measures  to  remedy  these 
conditions. 

About  the  only  thing  that  may  not  be  done  outside  of  a  drug  store  is 
prescription  filling. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  j>ermitted  to  hire  only  one  ins]>ector  to 
see  that  drug  stores  have  a  registered  pharmacist  in  them  at  all  times  and  to 
see  that  proper  registration  of  bulk  JKMSOUS  is  made.  This  in>j>ector  may  not 
receive  much  over  $1,400  per  annum  and  of  course  he  must  l>e  responsible 
for  the  entire  state.  This  means  that  not  even  the  drug  stores  are  forced  t<> 
obey  the  laws, to  say  nothing  of  the  disjHMisiug  of  drugs  indiscriminately  l.\ 
unqualified  person*  in  hospitals,  industrial  plants  ;md  stores  other  than 
drug  stores. 
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The  clause  ofjthe  Ohio  Statutes  requiring  a  registered  pharmacist  to  be 
in  actual  and  personal  charge  of  a  drug  store  at  all  times  is  not  rigidly  en- 
forced, due  largely  to  lack  of  inspectors  to  secure  evidence,  and  indeed  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  its  enforcement  when  drugs  may  be 
indiscriminately  compounded  and  sold  by  anyone  if  only  the  vendor  does 
not  call  his  place  of  business  a  drug  store. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  no  rules,  laws  or  regulations  governing  drug 
stores,  with  the  exception  of  the  narcotic  ordinance  and  the  general  sanitary 
ordinances. 


COOPERATION  WITH  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

The  druggists  of  Cleveland,  through  their  organization,  The  Northern 
Ohio  Druggists'  Association,  an  incorporated  body,  have  been  able  to  aid 
the  Health  Department  greatly  in  correcting  many  abuses  in  sales  of  drugs 
and  medicines.  They  have  appointed  an  advisory  board  who  meet  with  the 
City  Chemist,  at  his  request,  upon  matters  in  which  they  are  interested. 
When  mistakes  have  been  made  in  prescription  filling,  in  drug  stores,  these 
mistakes  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  stores  and  aid  has  been 
given  the  department  in  the  rectifying  of  these  mistakes. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  work  is  in  the  review  of  patent  medi- 
cines. The  druggists  have  agreed  not  to  stock  patent  medicines  unless  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  City  Chemist  for  approval  of  label  and  claims, 
and  whenever  the  City  Chemist  issues  an  order  for  the  removal  of  a  patent 
or  proprietary  medicine  from  the  Cleveland  market  the  druggists  have  refused 
to  sell  this  preparation  until  the  order  has  been  rescinded.  The  force  of  this 
is  that  the  City  Chemist  need  not  bring  suit  against  the  druggist  or  druggists 
in  question  to  restrain  a  sale,  but  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  manufac- 
turer and  he  must  either  convince  the  City  Chemist  of  the  merit  of  his  claims 
or  must  bring  suit  against  him.  No  suits  have  been  brought  by  such  manu- 
facturers, nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  such  suits  will  be  brought,  as  long  as  there 
is  judgment  and  honesty  used  in  issuance  of  the  orders  by  the  City  Chemist; 
for  the  bringing  of  a  suit  would  require  the  disclosure  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  proprietary  medicine  and  at  once  the  value  of  the  nostrum  would  be 
dissipated  since  secrecy  and  the  claims  of  a  therapeutic  value  based  on  worth- 
less or  inert  ingredients  is  the  basis  of  this  whole  colossal  fraud.  The  inge- 
nuity and  effectiveness  of  this  method  of  repression  of  valueless  or  fraudu- 
lent patent  medicines  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  cities  and  states.  This 
and  the  appreciation  by  the  press  of  the  value  of  honest  drug  advertisements 
would  soon  stop  a  national  disgrace,  save  the  public  millions  of  loss  annu- 
ally and  spare  the  ignorant  and  the  ailing  the  disappointment  of  useless 
medication. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Western  Reserve  University  was  founded  in 
1883  by  the  local  druggists.  At  that  time  only  a  series  of  lectures  were  given 
to  apprentices.  From  this  small  beginning  it  grew  until  two  courses  wore 
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given,  one  of  two  years'  duration  and  one  of  three  years'  duration.  Until 
tlir  fall  of  1917  these  courses  were  arranged  so  that  the  student  could  go  to 
school  three  days  a  week  and  work  on  alternate  days  in  a  retail  drug  store. 
Since  the  fall  of  1917  the  student  has  been  required  to  put  in  full  university 
hours  in  school,  both  j>er  week  and  per  year.  The  two-year  course  is  now 
perfected  upon  the  basis  of  giving  the  student  two  years  of  college  work  of 
university  length  and  quality.  The  school  is  located  in  a  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district,  which  today,  due  to  traffic  and  business  condi- 
tions, does  not  j>ermit  the  use  of  delicate  instruments  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. The  surroundings  detract  greatly  from  the  educational  value  of  the 
school. 

• 

The  faculty  consists  of  four  full-time  instructors,  three  of  whom  have  the 
university  degree  of  B.  S.  and  two  of  whom  have  an  additional  degree  of 
M.  S.  One  of  those  with  a  degree  of  B.  S.  has  no  pharmaceutical  degree,  but 
two  of  them  have  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The  fourth  in- 
structor mentioned  above  has  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Part-time  instruction  is  given  by  nine  other  men,  one  with  the  degrees 
of  A.B.,  A.  M.  and  M.  D.,  another  with  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  LL.  B., 
another  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  another  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  The  others  are  laboratory  assistants,  one  of  them  a  senior  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  during  the  past  year. 

As  the  School  of  Pharmacy  grows  the  laboratory  assistants  will,  as  op- 
jHjrtunity  offers,  be  chosen  from  among  the  graduate  students. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  financed  during  all  these  years  from 
tuition  fees  and  by  gifts  from  the  local  druggists.  This  method  of  financing 
does^not  permit  of  very  much  development  toward  better  things  and  indeed 
at  present  almost  forbids  growth. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  needs: 

(a)  Location  on  the  University  campus,  a  move  which  is  planned  for  the 
immediate  future. 

(b)  Endowment  of  approximately  one  million  dollars,  or  pledges  for  annual 
support  amounting  to  the  interest  on  that  amount  at  five  per  cent. 

(c)  Greenhouses  and  a  medicinal  plant  garden,  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  providing  live  material  for  demonstration  and  research  (instead  of 
relying  at  present  upon  the  dried  "cadaver"  material  of  the  commercial 
market)  and  of  furnishing  fresh  drugs  of  standard  tested  quality  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  city.     The  value  of  fresh  herbs,  as  in  the  measurement 
and  study  of  the  effects  of  belladonna  and  digitalis,  for  instance,  is  obvi- 
ous.    The  effect  of  soil,  temperature  and  other  cultural  conditions  on  the 
quality  of  drugs  could  be  studied  with  great  advantage. 

(d)  Expansion  of  the  courses  to  permit  of  granting  a  degree  of  B.  S.  after 
four  years  of  study,  to  properly  qualified  students,  men  and  women.     This 
expansion  should  permit  of  a  four-year  study  of  chemistry  and  should 
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include  physics,  mathematics  and  certain  academic  or  cultural  studies 
and  languages  to  permit  the  pharmacist  to  be  an  educated  as  well  as  a 
trained  graduate.  This  plan  is  now  in  existence  in  all  the  large  universi- 
ties of  the  Middle  West  and  West.  The  pharmacy  schools  east  of  Ohio 
are  nearly  all  on  the  every-other-day  plan,  as  mentioned  above.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  schools  will  not  go  upon  the  basis  of  requiring 
high  school  graduation  for  entrance  for  another  couple  of  years. 

(e)  Additional  instructors.     The  school  is  now  doing  no  research  and  it  can 
neither  maintain  its  present  standing  nor  progress  unless  its  teachers  be 
productive.     The  research  problems  confronting  the  student  of  phar- 
mscy  are  many  and  it  is  indeed  discouraging  to  scholars  to  be  so  bur- 
dened with  teaching  that  they  can  give  no  thought  to  research.     Valu- 
able cooperative  research  facilities  should  be  made  available  through 
joint  studies  with  the   Department  of  Pharmacology  of  the  Medical 
School,  which  has  already  made  so  many  notable  contributions  to  scientific 
therapeutics. 

(f)  A  Manufacturing  and  Professional  Service  for  Hospitals.     The  School 
should  equip  a  manufacturing  laboratory  where  preparations,   liquid, 
solid  and  tablet  form,  should  be  produced  for  the  hospitals.     This  would 
not  only  create  an  incentive  for  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  students 
but  would  show  them  during  their  formative  period  that  habits  of  exact- 
ness are  necessary  and  that  their  work  is  directly  related  to  public  health. 

The  elimination  of  high  overhead  charges  and  the  manufacture  on  a  cost 
basis  in  such  quantities  as  the  hospitals  now  use  cannot  help  but  materially 
lessen  cost  of  all  such  materials  to  the  hospitals.  It  is  inferred  in  the  above 
writing  that  each  hospital  maintains  a  pharmacy  and  complies  with  the 
Ohio  Statutes  in  employing  a  registered  pharmacist.  The  Survey  recognizes 
that  this  is  not  a  true  statement  of  existing  conditions.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  small  hospitals  could  have  their  ward  requisitions  or  prescriptions  filled 
at  certain  hours  by  a  traveling  pharmacist  and  his  corps  of  student  assistants, 
or  could  send  them  to  a  larger  hospital  at  certain  intervals  and  have  them 
taken  care  of  properly  in  that  way. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Western  Reserve  University  can  offer  a  serv- 
ice to  the  hospitals  of  Cleveland  that  may  be  said  to  have  two  direct  objects. 

The  first  is  to  enable  the  hospitals  to  render  a  much  higher  type  of  medical 
service  to  the  public,  and  the  second  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  medicines  to  the 
hospitals.  Under  the  first  heading,  which  is  one  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  ideals  of  good  hospital  service,  the  Pharmacy  School  should  be  asked|to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

1.  It  should  supervise  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  hospital 
pharmacies." 

2.  It  should  aid  in  the  purchasing  of  pharmacy  supplies,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  to  buy  drugs  and   chemicals  intelligently   without   a  direct 
knowledge  of  the  items  themselves  and  of  the  firms  froir,  which  they  are 
bought.     The  tendency,  of  modern  times  is  to  view  drugs  and  medicines 
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as  commodities  only.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  "patent"  and  package  medicines  and  for  this  reason  price  is  sometimes 
the  only  deciding  factor. 

3.  It  can  advise  in  regard  to  the  proprietary  medicines  now  in  use  in  the  hos- 
pitals to  avoid  the  duplication  of  preparations  and  to  show  when  many  of 
these  preparations,  if  needed,  can  be  manufactured  by  the  hospital  phar- 
macy or  by  the  school  organization  as  discussed  later. 

C?.T  i.^aiy:;  and  otherwise  test  the  drugs,  preparations  and  chemicals 
•  ho!-  are  purchased  after  competitive  bidding,  in  order  that  sick  room  sup- 
plies may  meet  standard  specifications.  This  will  insure  to  the  physicians 
a  knowledge  that  the  substance  supplied  is  exactly  what  it  should  be. 

If  the  above  suggestions  he  carried  out  it  will  result  in  systematizing  the 
pharmaceutical  work  of  the  hospitals  which,  unfortunately,  is  often  lightly 
passed  over  in  perfecting  the  other  seemingly  much  more  important  services 
of  the  hospital.  It  will  also  result  in  directing  all  purchasing  through  one 
office,  such  as  is  maintained  by  the  Hospital  Council,  and  llius  the  supply  of 
any  one  item  for  a  given  period  for  all  hospitals  will  l>e  purchased  at 
one  time,  entirely  upon  specification  and  with  the  result  of  a  better  price 
for  the  quantity  purchased.  Under  this  last,  or  the  second  heading,  the 
Sehool  of  Pharmacy  should  likewise  carry  out  two  things: 

Furnish  its  senior  students  to  the  hospitals  for  internships. 

This  would  accomplish  two  purposes.  It  would  provide  clieap  but 
efficient  help  to  the  hospital  pharmacist,  enabling  him  to  render  a  service  in 
the  hospital  that  lie  is  unable  to  give  under  the  present  arrangement.  This 
i^  cs|K»cially  true  where  free  or  part  -pay  clinics  are  conducted  and  medicines 
dispensed.  llesides  demonstrating  the  value  of  an  educated  and  not  "rule- 
of-thumb"  pharmacist  to  the  hospitals  themselves,  it  will  send  out  to 
the  public  men  better  equipped  to  serve  it  by  reason  of  this  high 
type  of  practical  training.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  will  further 
tlie  pharmacist's  own  knowledge  of  his  responsibility  to  the  public  whom  he 
serves. 

A  school  of  pharmacy  to  Ix?  efficient  should  have  the  same  academic 
standard  as  a  school  of  medicine.  Unless  the  school  of  pharmacy  is  sup- 
ported as  are  hospitals  and  medical  schools  the  same  menace  will  result  a's 
occurred  in  the  era  of  proprietary  medical  schools  and  commercial  hospitals, 
and  the  public  health  will  suffer  instead  of  gain  at  the  hands  of  its  graduate- 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  : 

1.  The  interest  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  Hospital  Council  be  united 
with  that  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Druggists'  Association  and  of  the  Division  of  Health,  to 
bring  action  through  the  State  Legislature  for  adequate  personnel  and  appropriation  for 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  dealing  with  the  presence  of  the  registered  pharmacists 
in  drug  stores  and  hospitals. 
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2.  Amendments    in    the   laws   of  the   state   be  obtained   which   will   bring    to   an    end 
the  pernicious  practice  of  house-to-house,  street  vendor  and  other  irresponsible  kinds  of 
drug  selling  and  will  restrict  the  sale  of  drugs  to  such  stores  as  have  a  registered  phar- 
macist on  the  premises  during  business  hours. 

3.  Amendment  in  the  state  law  be  obtained  which  will  permit  retail  druggists,  through 
controlled  cooperative  action,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  same  economies  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tax  free  alcohol  as  are  now  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  large  manufacturers. 

4.  The  policy  of  the  Division  of  Health  in  suppressing  the  sale  of  fraudulent  proprietary 
medicines  be  vigorously    supported  by  the    Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  press  and  by 
the  advertising  interests  of  the  city. 

5.  The  trustees  of  the  University  move  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  meet  the  needs  as 
indicated  above,  particularly  in  the  matters  of  providing  (a)  greenhouses  and  a  plant 
garden,  (b) 'teaching  staff  adequate  to  permit  of  research  as  part  of  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  instructors,  (c)  space  and  equipment  to  permit  the  school  to  offer  the 
services  of  its  instructors  and  students  in  the  process  of  education,  to  the  hospitals  of 
Cleveland  and  for  the  testing,  standardizing  and  manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 

6.  The  Cleveland  Hospital  Council  invite  the  School  of  Pharmacy  to  survey  the  condi- 
tions and  costs  of  hospital  purchase  and  compounding  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  with  the 
object  ultimately  of  obtaining  from  the  staff  and  students  of  the  school  in  return  for 
certain  privileges  offered  by  the  hospitals  for  the  training  of  students  in  practical  phar- 
macy, the  consultation  service  and  economies  in  purchase  and  manufacture  which  may 
be  expected  from  such  a  professional  and  educational  group. 

7.  Each  hospital  not  now  purchasing  drugs  and  chemicals  through  the  Central  Purchasing 
Bureau  furnish  the  Bureau  with  a  list  of  drugs  and  chemicals  purchased  by  them  for 
the  past  five  years,  or  failing  such  record,  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  order  that  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  may  be  estimated  and  action  taken  by  the  Hospital  Council  and  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
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